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For the Companion. 


RED FACE. 
In Six CHAPTERS.—CHAP. IV. 
Ella Finds a Friend. 


Much astonished and frightened at discovering 
that she had mistaken her course, and wandered 
back so near to the poor-house, the place which 
she most wished to avoid, Ella Marsten hurried 
down the road. ‘The half-starved girl, as she 
walked, greedily swallowed, to the last crumb, a 
loaf of cake which she had snatched as she left 
the house. 

She had entertained some visionary 
plans for earning enough money to re- 
store to Timothy Moons the amount 
that she had stolen from him; but after 
her encounter with his sister, these 
thoughts were superseded by a reckless, 
don’t-care feeling. 

‘“‘What’s the use o’ my tryin’ ter be 
good ?”’ she thought, scornfully. ‘*‘Who 
cares whether I be or not? Ev’rybody 
hates me an’ knows I'm aé thief. 
Wouldn’t they laugh to think o’ me 
carryin’ money back ter Tim Moons! 
3ut I was a-goin’ to. I was goin’ ter 
be good. But I'm a fool, an’ Tim Moons 
can whistle fur his money fur all o’ me. 
I can steal, if I can't git nothin’ no 
other way. I can git milk enough from 
the cows in the pasters, an’ who'll be the 
wiser ?”’ 

With such thoughts running in her 
mind, she went on for three or four 
hours. As she crossed a pasture she 
heard a queer wheezing, choking noise 
near a big rock. Without a moment’s 
hesitation she went to the place to see 
what occasioned the sounds. ‘There lay 
a young steer nearly choked to death, 
evidently by something that had lodged 
in his throat. 

The girl had a heart which was full of 
tenderness and pity for dumb animals. 

“Poor critter! poor critter!’’ she said, 
and patted the suffering animal’s head. 
‘“Let’s see what’s the matter with ye.” 
She looked in his mouth, then quickly 
ran her hand down his throat, and drew 
out a small bone which had wedged 
itself there. 


“Now don’t be so foolish as to try to eat bones | 
agin, or ye may git clean choked ter death next 


time,” she said, playfully, as the creature, breath- 
ing freely again, rose to his feet. Ella sat on 
the rock for a time, patting the steer’s head 


and talking softly to him. The animal seemed to | 


realize that she was his benefactress, for he man- 
ifested no fear, and seemed to enjoy and invite 
her caresses. 


Toward daybreak she fell into a fitful slumber, | her full title, Doctor Eunice Mayo, 





‘sand the first 


and when she waked it was broad daylight, and | thing to do is to make you warm. Now I'm a 
the sun was shining. Ella started up, but sank | doctor, and you know people always mind what 


° . | 
back again on the hay, feeling strangely weak | 
and sick. 


“But I must go on!’’ she murmured, sadly. | 


the doctor says, and so must you, like a good 
| girl.” 
“T must go on,”’ said Ella, weakly. ‘I must 


“T'll rest a little longer, an’ then I guess I’ll be | go to Lewiston. I’m goin’ to work in the mill 


iz) 


all right.” Three times she attempted to start, | there. I can’t stop.’ 


but only to stagger a few steps, and fall helpless 
on the hay. 


| ‘Allin good time,’ 


said the doctor, as she set 
| at work, helped by her mother, to prepare a hot 


An hour later some one climbed upon the hay- | bath. Before the weak and bewildered girl fairly 


mow, and came straight toward the place where 


| realized what had happened to her, she had been 


Ella lay shrinking from sight. The some one | thoroughly bathed and was lying in a clean, soft 
| stepped on the hay that covered the girl’s lame 




















“WHERE DID YOU 


ankle, causing her to sit up quickly, and to utter | 
a little cry of pain. 

“Why, my child, you startled me!’’ said a | 
clear, feminine voice. ‘‘What are you doing 
here ?”’ 

‘‘I—I came in to rest,’’ answered the girl, hum- 
bly, as she looked up into the pleasant face of the | 
young lady who had invaded her retreat. 

The visitor’s quick eye noted Ella’s unnaturally | 


Toward noon the weather turned chilly, and a/| bright eyes and burning cheeks. ‘You are ill, 1 | 
drizzling rain fell during the afternoon, but Ella | fear,’’ she said, kindly. ‘*Won’t you come with | 


travelled several miles farther. She had wrenched 


me to the house ?”’ 


bed, with hot-water bottles packed around her, 





FIND THAT GIRL?” 


blankets and comforters over her, and the aching 
head swathed in cool bandages. 

For several days Ella Marsten was a very sick 
girl. It required Doctor Eunice Mayo’s best skill 


| to save her from an attack of lung-fever. As 


much care and tenderness were bestowed by the 
mother and daughter on this unfortunate, friend- 
less girl as could have been shown to a member 
of the household. 

Eunice possessed one of those tender, brave 
characters which suffering only refines and 
strengthens. Fifteen years before she had been 


her ankle again that morning, and it gave her | “Oh no, mum, thank ye,’ answered Ella, | loved by a young physician, whose love she had 


considerable pain. 
most of the time since the injury, as she had been 


in the habit of doing at the poor-house. Shoes | 


cost money, and Mr. Moons had found it a saving 
plan to let the girl go barefoot. 

Late in the afternoon she came to some farm 
buildings, and decided to spend the night in a 
barn which stood a little way apart from the 
house. The poor girl’s clothing was wet through, 
and she was chilled to the bone; her head throbbed 
painfully, and her eyes were heavy with sleep. If 
she could only lie down, be warm and go to sleep, 
she would feel better, she thought. 

She went into the barn with much caution, 
fearing to be seen or to find some one there, but the 
barn appeared to be deserted. She climbed upon 
the haymow, curled down, and pulled the hay 
over herself in a vain effort to get warm. Though 
she shivered with cold, she quickly fell asleep. 


But she soon woke, with her head aching violently ; | 


her cheeks were burning hot, and her teeth chat- 
tered with cold. She curled closer into the hay, 
and put her ice-cold hands to her burning head. 
Exposure, insufficient food, the hearty meal of 
cake and the chilling rain had done their work on 
her. She tossed restlessly about through the long 
night, sitting up at times, with both hands pressed 


to her throbbing temples. Two or three times 


she broke down, and cried in her misery. For 
the first time she wished herself back in the attic- 
Toom at the poor-honse. 





She had walked barefooted | quickly. ‘I must go,” and she staggered a few | 


steps and fell. ‘My head aches, but it’ll be better | 
soon’s I git out in the sun where it’s warm.” 

“Poor girl! I fear your head does ache!” the | 
lady said, with a sympathy in her voice that was 
new in Ella’s experience. ‘There’s a good fire in 
the kitchen to warm you, and I have some medi- 
cine that will make your head better. Will you 
come in ?”’ 

“T thank you, mum, but I must go on —’’ and 
there was a pitiful break in the girl’s voice. 

“But you’re coming in and have that head 
cured first,’ said the lady, with kind authority. 
The gentle command was not to be resisted by 
the girl in her weak condition. The sweet smile 
had dissipated her fears. The lady, with her 
strong, white hands, assisted Ella to rise, and led 
her to the house. 

‘‘Mother,”’ she said to a white-haired woman 
who stood in the kitchen door gazing at her and 
her charge in surprise, “though I ran away from 
my patients in Boston, I seem to have found one 
here who needs my attention.” 

“Why, Eunice!" exclaimed the woman in the 
doorway. ‘Where did you find that girl ?” 

‘Out on the hay, mother, where I went to look 
for eggs. I fear the poor child is very ill.” 

“Oh no, I aint, mum!” said Ella, hastily. 


| Soon’s I'm warm I'll be better,”’ and she shiv- 


ered as with ague, and her eyes filled with tears. 
“I hope so,’’ smiled Eunice Mayo,—or, to give 


reciprocated. On the day and the hour set for 


their wedding he was killed. While Eunice, in | 


her bridal dress, waited the coming of the bride- 
groom, he was thrown from his carriage by a 
runaway horse, as he came to meet her, and was 
brought to her to die. His last words were : 

“OQ Eunice, it is so hard to leave you and my 
work !”’ 

For a year Eunice was quite prostrated by the 
blow. Then, like an inspiration, had come the 
desire to fit herself for a physician, and, so far as 
she could, to do the work he would have done. 
Bravely and honestly she went to work. She 
studied the books her lover had used, and which 
he had left in her care. Sheattended the requisite 
courses of lectures in the best female college of 
surgery in America. She had been graduated 
with a well-merited diploma. 

Now for ten years she had been laboring as a 


creased. She visited the poor as freely as she 
did the wealthy. To help those who needed help 
was the purpose of her noble heart, which over- 
flowed with kindly sympathy toward all who 
were suffering. 

It was this true woman who watched over and 
tenderly cared for the wayward girl. Was it 
wonderful that Ella Marsten loved her with a blind, 
idolatrous worship? She was happy if Miss 
Mayo stroked her hair, and when one day this 





| good Samaritan bent and kissed her on the fore- 


physician, and her practice had constantly in- | 


| head, Ella burst into tears, and holding her hand, 
| kissed it again and again. 

| The girl, as she grew better, was at times 
happier than she had ever been before; but periods 
| of utter wretchedness sometimes came upon her. 
| ‘Don’t you hate sech a girl as me, Doctor 
| Eunice?’ Ella asked one afternoon as she lay 
‘in the hammock in the shade ofa large maple, 
| while Miss Mayo sat near her in a large rocking- 
chair. 

“Why, no, Ella; I’m growing quite fond of 
you,” answered her friend, with a pleasant simile. 
| ‘But you can’t like me with that ugly red mark 
|on my face,”’ said Ella, gloomily. ‘The scholars 
where I used to go to school called me 
Red Face. Oh, I hated ‘em !”' spitefully. 

“The red mark matters little, dear 
girl,’ said Miss Mayo, “if it be on a 
noble, beautiful face. I can love you 
just as well—better, perhaps, because of 
that birthmark.”’ 

*“O Doctor Eunice !"’ cried the girl, in 
a tone between joyful surprise and doubt. 
‘You couldn’t make it go away from 
my face, so’s I'd be like other folks, 
could ye ?”’ she added, eagerly. 

“T’m afraid not, Ella,’’ the lady an- 
swered, kindly. ‘But if you aré good 
and lovable, your friends will never heed 
the birthmark. Now, my child, won't 
you cease to borrow trouble about the 
mark and try to let a sweet and lovable 
spirit shine out of your eyes, which, 
when happiness looks from them, are 
beautiful brown ones ?”’ 

“Are you sure you don’t mind the red 
mark ?”’ with painful gravity. 

“Quite sure, Ella. Why, would you 
hate me if I had a big brown mole on 
the end of my nose ?’* Miss Mayo asked, 
merrily. 

Ella laughed and said, ‘*No.’” 

Doctor Eunice Mayo’s vacation was 
drawing to an end, and in three days 
more she would return to Boston. 

Ella Marsten had been in the house a 
week. Miss Mayo had noted her fitful 
moods; she knew that the girl was 
troubled about something, and had tried 
in many little ways to win her confi- 
dence. 

Poor Ella grew more unhappy every 
hour. “She don't mind the red mark, 
| but she'll hate me when she knows how wicked I 
|am! Oh, I can’t tell her, I can’t!’ 

But one day she told Miss Mayo all about it. 
The girl did not spare herself, and ended, with a 
sob, ‘‘Thar wa’n’t no reason for it only ‘cause I’m 
bad.” 

Miss Mayo was gravely thoughtful while Ella 
told her story. She pitied the girl, while she 
blamed her action, and her keen mind, with its 
loving sympathy for the unfortunate, saw that the 
fault was not all with Ella. She pictured to her- 
self the hard, loveless life at the poor-house and 
| the taunts at the birthmark and her unfortunate 
| station, which had stung the sensitive girl into 


rebellion and defiance. She saw that these cir- 
cumstances had tended to bring out the worst 

| traits in the girl’s character and to make it easy 

| for her to sin. But she was shocked and pained 

| at the revelations of this young person’s heart. 

| «There, I know ye can’t help a-hatin’ me now,” 
| said Ella, sorrowfully. ‘But I’m glad I told ye, 
*cause it made me feel so bad when you’re so good 
to me ev’ry day.” 

| ‘No, Ella,”” said Miss Mayo, gently, “I don’t 

|hate you. God forbid. But what you have told 
me makes me feel very sad.” 

| Miss Mayo was just then called away to see a 
visitor, and the conversation was not resumed on 
her return. 

The more Ella Marsten thought of what she 
had told Doctor Eunice the more did her sensitive 
pride take alarm. 

“She's too good ter say she hates me,” the girl 
said mournfully to herself. ‘But she does; an’ 
she’ll drive me away from here, now I'm well 
enough to go. O dear! Odear! I can’t bear 

| that. No, I must go myself. Dear, good Doctor 
| Eunice, you sha’n’t have to send me away. Oh, 
why wa’n't I good! why wa’n’t I good!” 

Late that night as Miss Mayo sat by her window 
thinking of what Ella had told her, and ponder- 
ing on what the girl’s future might be, if left to 
herself, she heard a sound in the yard below. 
Upon looking out, she saw the subject of her 
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THE YOUTH’S 


thoughts go stealthily through the yard, softly pirate ship. The band consisted of Noah Barkum, | 


undo the gate and pass through to the road. 

**Ella,’’ called Miss Mayo, gently. 

The girl stopped hesitatingly. Then she turned, 
looked up at the window and walked slowly back. 
Miss Mayo, suspecting the truth, went downstairs 
and met Ella at the door. She took her hand and 
led her into the house. 

“What were you going to do, my child?” 
questioned Miss Mayo, kindly. 

“I was goin’ away,’ said Ella, brokenly. 


| had been bestowed was the old whaler. 


| 
} 


first mate, Lem Harbud, second mate, and Tom 
Nye, boatswain, and these officers had permitted 
Sam Wyburn, who was only ten years old, and 
was a good deal looked down upon because of his 
extreme youth, to join the Avenger in the capacity 
of crew. 

The pirate craft upon which this stirring name 
When 
the band was first organized, the captain and first 


“I | mate were for scraping off the mild and inoffen- 


knowed you couldn’t like me no more, an’ 1 | sive Trusty Jane, and painting Avenger in its 


couldn't stay after that.”’ 


place, but the boatswain—who was a little uncer- 


«Poor child!” said the lady, stroking the girl’s | tain as to what course his father might pursue 


“Would 


’ 


hand tenderly with her own soft palm. 
you like to undo the wrong you have done ?” 

“Oh, but I can’t!’ said Ella. 
Moons’s money !”” 

«But you can earn some money and repay Mr. 
Moons if you wish to.”’ 

“Oh, if I could do that!’ said Ella, hope 
speaking in her voice. ‘‘But,’’ she added, despond- 
ently, ‘nobody would let me work for ’em, ’less 
*tis in the mill.” 

‘*We'll find a way to do it,’’ said Miss Mayo, 
cheerily. ‘*Would you like to go home with me 
and help do my work ?”’ 

“O Doctor Eunice! you don’t mean that!” 

‘Yes, I do,’’ said Miss Mayo, smiling, “if you 
don’t try to run away from me again. But go to 
bed now, and we'll talk it over in the morning.” 

When Ella iaid her head on the pillow, a little 
later, she was too happy to go to sleep. ‘Could it 
be possible,’ she asked herself, ‘that she was 
going to live with Doctor Eunice? How hard she 
would work, how good she would be!” 

CHARLOTTE F, HAMMOND. 
(To be continued.) 
AN OLD CASTLE. 


I love to see the look with which it braves— 

Cased in the unfeeling armor of old time— 

The lightning, the fierce wind, and trampling waves. 
— Wordsworth, 


— ~or _ 





For the Companion, 


THE WRECK OF THE “‘AVENGER.” 


Greyshells stood just at the mouth of a little 
river, and was tucked away snugly at the head of 
one of the many small bays which make up into 
the land from Buzzard’s Bay. 

It had been quite a whaling port in old times, 
and one of the old whalers still survived,—a sort 
of monument to the memory of the others,—so 
well settled down into the mud at Nye’s Wharf 
that she floated only with the spring-tides. Under 
the broad overhang of her old-fashioned stern her 
name still could be made out, in battered white 
letters, Trusty Jane. Captain Nye, who was a 
very good-natured captain, used to let the boys go 
on board of her whenever they wanted. 

The only other vessel that ever came near 
Nye’s Wharf was Skipper Hiram Huddy’s little 
schooner, the Merry Maid; but the Merry Maid 


“I've lost Tim | 


under such circumstances—stood out against it. 
In regular pirate fashion a capstan council was 

called, and the decision finally was reached that, 

while the vessel should be known privately among 


themselves as the Avenger, she should continue to 


be known as the Trusty Jane to the public at large. 
When this matter was settled, the boatswain began 
to say something to the effect that he was sure his 
father would be pleased, but the captain promptly 


| checked his ignoble utterance by declaring loudly 

that to keep the old name on the stern would be a 
| great safeguard in case they fell in with a man-of- 
| war. 


The suggestion on the part of the crew, by the 
way, that they should compromise the matter by 
calling their ship the Avenging Jane was not even 
listened to. 

Now it stands to reason that so long as a ship, 
be she pirate or honest trader, is tied fast to a 
wharf in Southeastern Massachusetts, adventurous 
cruising in her off the coast of the Spanish Main 
is quite out of the question. Nor, indeed, is 
adventure of any sort likely to be encountered by 
a ship’s company whose ship, in addition to being 
thus moored, is not even afloat save for a few 
hours twice in each month during the flow of the 
spring-tides. For all purposes of doing and daring 
on board of her, such a ship might as well be a 
blacksmith’s shop, or even a small Quaker meet- 
ing-house. 

As was only natural, not a great while passed 
after the organization of the band that manned 
the Avenger before the pirates began to feel very 
keenly the humiliating limitations thus imposea 
upon their piratical scheme. The captain, as be- 
came a captain fit to lead so daring a crew, was 
more depressed than anybody else by the futility 
of going through the form of sailing a ship named 
the Avenger, that never sailed anywhere, and, 
consequently, never avenged anything. 

Of this feeling of depression was born the bold 
resolve in the captain’s mind that he would get 





| his ship clear of the mud in which she lay | 


grounded, and of the cables which held her fast, 
and actually sail away in her to the blue waters 
which wash the shores of the Spanish Main! 

| When this notion got into Teddy’s head, it was 
|so overpoweringly delightful that he scarcely 
| could contain himself, and when, at a capstan 
council, he unfolded it to the rest of the pirates, 
| the greatest possible enthusiasm prevailed. The 








did not hail from Greyshells, and only came into | only hesitating voice was that of the crew, whose 
the harbor now and then to tie up for the night, | youthful nerves were somewhat shaken at the 


or to take in or discharge cargo. 

Greyshells was a very quiet little place, now 
that the whaling business was ended, and the 
Greyshells people were steady, respectable people, 
who lived along easily and comfortably from year 
to year in the quietest way. Now and then a baby 
was born, or somebody got married, or somebody 
died, but these events did not stir up the placidity 
of the little town very profoundly. 

Much more exciting were the returns, at irregu- 
lar intervals, of the young men of the town from 
long voyages at sea, for all the young men were 


sailors, and all the old men had been sailors, and | 


every boy in Greyshells was burning for the time 
to come when he might be a sailor, too. 

The boys were an adventurous lot, with sailor 
blood stirring strongly within them; and when, 
as sometimes happened, a bit of genuine excite- 
ment overtook the town, the boys usually were at 
the bottom of it. The discovery usually followed 
that Theodore Radford, better known as Teddy 
Radford, was its first cause. 


| thought of their sailing away all by themselves, 
as he weakly expressed it; but the dauntless 
spirit of the officers quickly overcame his inglori- 
ous timidity. 
| The Trusty Jane was a round little brig of about 
| four hundred tons burden, and, while she always 
| had been sea-worthy, she never had been much 
| of a sailer. When Captain Nye had laid her up, 
| a dozen years or so before, he was not at all sure 
| that he would not fit her out again the ensuing 
| spring, and so had not dismantled her. 
| But the whaling business continued to get poorer 
and poorer, and Captain Nye continued to get 
| older and older, and there really was no chance 
| now that he ever would go whaling in her again. 
| He always comforted himself with the thought 
that perhaps he would get away for just one more 
cruise, and so he continued to keep the Trusty 
Jane in partial readiness for a start, with her sails 
and running-rigging stored in the forecastle, and 
with most of her whaling gear still on board. 
Under these circumstances, as Capt. T. Radford 


Captain Radford—who, like Captain Nye, had | pointed out to the pirate officers and crew at the 
commanded a whaler, and was a real captain, not | capstan council, everything was in good shape for 
a skipper—was one of the most respectable towns- | them to go right ahead. All that was necessary 


men of Greyshells, and Mrs. Radford was the 


was to rouse out the sails and ropes, set them in 


eldest daughter of a Congregational minister. It | place and be off. This breezy statement of the 


did not seem very reasonable, therefore, that | case was received with cheers. 


Teddy Radford should want to be a pirate. 


But he did. To do him justice, he did not want | 
to be a robbing and murdering pirate. His modest | 


desire merely was to command a long, low, black, 


rakish schooner, manned with a very daring and 
reckless crew, and to go sailing up and down be- | 


tween the West India Islands and the Spanish 
Main in search of adventure generally. 
He expected to realize a handsome fortune from 


his piracy, though he was not very clear in his | 


own mind, since he did not intend to rob anybody, 
just how this was to be accomplished. With this 


fortune he intended to make his father and mother | 


comfortable, to erect a suitable monument to his 


grandfather, the Congregational minister, to buy | 


a melodeon for the Sunday school, and to acquit 


himself of various other public and private bene- 


factions. 
Teddy had made more of a start toward accom- 
plishing his piratical plans than might have been 


expected, for he really had organized a pirate band, | 
and, after a fashion, he really did command a! abreast of the Spanish islands, lots of runaway 


As to the actual 
rigging, these boys were sailors’ sons, and had 
been about among boats and ships all their lives, 
and they felt that they could rig a ship as well as 
any one. 

But a decided check upon the enthusiasm the 
| captain had inspired came when they tried to rouse 
| out the brig’s main-sail. The whole five members 

of the ship’s company—that is to say, the four 
| Officers and the crew—went at it all together, and 
with a will; but that main-sail simply refused to 
rouse. It was folded in a big bundle, tied snugly 
| with ratlines, and had it been made of sheet lead, 
they could not have found it much harder to 
handle. 

Fortunately, the captain was a person of ex- 
| pedients. ‘Never mind; we'll put her under jury 
rig, jib and foresail, you know,” he said, with 
off-hand ease, for he did not wish the ship’s com- 
pany, on the very threshold of their piratical 
| career, to become discouraged. ‘We can work 
along that way well enough, and when we are 
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slaves will take refuge on board of us, of course, | deal of love to his mother and to his sister Susan 


and we can make them do the heavy work for us.” | —for he realized that years probably would pass 


The jib was got out without much difficulty, | before he should see them all again. 


and the running-rigging for it was rove. 


As for the 


Then it | baby, it would have grown into a big boy before 


really did begin to look as if the Avenger was in | he even so much as had laid eyes on it. His 
a fair way to make a start upon her career of | father, after arranging with Mrs. Barkum to have 
devastation. The pirates were greatly encouraged |the house put in order and to give Teddy his 


at the close of the day that saw all this accom- 
plished, and the next morning they went at the 
rigging of the foresail with much spirit; but here 
they had another set-back. The foresail, it is true, 
was not so heavy as the main-sail, but after they 
| had worked at it all the morning, they were forced 
to admit that it was too heavy for them to 
| manage. 

They knocked off at noon, to go home to their 
| dinners, and as they walked up together from the 
| Point, were pretty low in their minds. The cap- 





dinner, went off on the train, and Teddy and Noah 
went down to the Point on a full run. 

They found the other pirates already on board, 
and the Avenger, rising with the high tide, already 
was riding on an even keel and certainly would 
be freely afloat in the course of another hour. 
But the wind was very light and was blowing 
on shore. However, they could not reasonably 
expect that everything would be just exactly as 
they wanted it. 

Teddy had brought down his father's speaking- 


tain, to be sure, was for trying to sail down to his | trumpet, and—althongh there was no actual 
proposed cruising-ground off the Spanish Main | necessity for using it, since none of the ship's 
with just the jib alone, but the more prudent| company was troubled with deafness—he gave 
' officers and crew rejected this proposal as being | his orders through it with great impressiveness. 


altogether too hazardous. 


When Teddy got home, the first thing that he | 


noticed, as he entered the house, was a prodigious 
smell of camphor; and when he investigated the 
cause of this smell, he found that his mother had 
been sunning her blankets, and then putting them 
up in camphor again for the rest of the summer. 
Her pair of best double blankets still was on the 
clothes-line in the side yard. Mrs. Radford thought 
| the world of that particular pair of blankets, and 
wanted them to have an extra good sunning. 

Just as they were finishing dinner, the Radford 
household all were very much upset by a telegram 
| that came to Captain Radford telling him that his 
|married daughter, who lived in Wareham, had 
—e down stairs and wanted her mother to 
|come to her directly. There was just time to 
| catch the 1.45 train, and of course Mrs. Radford 

hurried off in it. The captain was so worried that 
he went along with her. 
| Mrs. Radford had not even time to wash up the 
dinner things—let alone to finish putting away her 
blankets. All that she could do was to tell Teddy 
to tidy up a little, and to bring in and fold the 
blankets, and lay them on the bed in the spare 
| room. 

Teddy was inclined to believe that a good deas 
_of fuss was being made about a very small matter. 
| He had tumbled down stairs so often himself, and 

without being seriously the worse for it, that he 
|did not see why his sister Susan should put his 
father and mother to so much trouble because she 
| had taken a tumble of that sort, especially as the 
| telegram did not say that she had hurt herself. 

It was just like a girl to go on that way, he 
concluded with a contemptuous sniff. But he set 
about the tidying up, and did it in a very lick- 
and-a-promise sort of way, for he was in a great 
hurry to get back to Nye’s Wharf to continue the 
work of getting the Avenger ready for sea. 

Indeed, he was in such a hurry that he forgot 
all about the blankets, and it was only when he 
| happened to see them as he was going out through 

the side yard that he remembered what he had 
| been told to do with them. There was a sound 
| of chopping on the other side of the fence, where 
|the Barkums lived, and Noah called to him to 
| wait a minute till he had finished cutting some 
kindling. 

Teddy was not sorry to find that his first mate, 
also, had been detained from his piratical labors 
| by domestic duties. So when Noah had fin- 
ished cutting the kindling and climbed over the 
fence he asked him to help fold up the blankets. 
As they were folding them it struck Teddy that 
the two double blankets were just about the size 
of the brig’s foresail, and yet here he and Noah 
were handling them without any trouble at all. 

At once the brilliant thought occurred to him 
that these blankets, if sewed together,—and there 
were plenty of sailor's needles and twine on 
board to sew them with,—would make a foresail 
that would answer every purpose until the Avenger 
had made her way to southern waters and 
received her complement of muscular run-away 
slaves ! 

Teddy was fully awake to the extreme irregu- 
larity involved in making this use of his mother’s 
best blankets, but he also was awake to the fact 
that at that particular juncture heroic measures 
were necessary in order to make his piratical 
undertaking a success. The next day the moon 
would be full, and with the spring-tide the 
Avenger would be afloat. If they missed this 
chance of getting away they must wait for the 
spring-tide that would come with the next new 
moon—a delay that could not even be thought of. 

These several facts he confided hurriedly to 
Noah, and the result of their brief but earnest 
deliberation over them was that inside of ten 
minutes they were well on their way to the Point— 
and that the last rays of the setting sun that night 
shone upon the Avenger rigged with a foresail 
made out of Mrs. Radford’s best double blankets ! 

When Captain Radford got home, about supper 
time, he did not notice that Teddy was in a state 
of great excitement, for, as it happened, he had 
become a grandfather that afternoon, and was in 
a state of great excitement himself. He and 
Teddy had a scrap supper together. Teddy was 
delighted to hear that he intended to go back to 
Wareham on the early morningtrain. That fitted 
in with the plans of the pirates exactly. 

Teddy bade his father good-by with more than 
| usual affection in the morning, and sent a great 
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After he had given each order—the ship being 
so wofully short-handed—he turned to and 
helped execute it. 

All hands worked with a will, and in the course 
of an hour the jib and the blanket foresail were 
set. About this time the Avenger began to rub 
against the wharf, and to keel over a little as the 
light wind pressed against her sails, and so showed 
that she was fairly free from the bottom. 

Teddy went to the wheel, and through his 
speaking-trumpet gave the order to cast off the 
bow-line. The officers sprang to execute this 
order, but the crew, finding that they really were 
starting, ignominiously broke down and began to 
cry. 

‘Lash him to the foremast!*’ Teddy thundered 
through his trumpet. “I'll teach him what 
mutiny means with me!” 

Before the crew could remonstrate he was lashed 
fast. Then the bow-line was cast off and—the 
stern-line still holding—the bow of the brig 
swung away from the wharf and pointed out into 


| the stream. 


“Cast off the stern-line!’’ Teddy shouted—he 
could not use his trumpet for he was holding the 
wheel with both hands—and as his order was 
executed the Avenger slipped away from the 
wharf, and her career of piratical adventure was 
fairly begun. 

The officers gave three cheers, and even the 
crew, who had plucked up a little spirit amid all 
this excitement, cheered too. At this sign of 
right feeling on the crew’s part ‘Teddy ordered his 
lashings to be cast off and told him to return to 
his duty. The captain kindly added that as this 
was his first serious offence it would be over- 
looked, but he warned him to beware of offending 
again, as it was his, the captain’s, intention to 
maintain discipline aboard his ship at any cost! 

Unfortunately, the Avenger did not fulfil the 
promise of the brave start that she had made. 
The tide was still flowing; and Teddy’s effort to 
beat out against it only resulted in getting the brig 
broadside to both wind and current—and away 
she went, pirates and all, right up the river 
toward the town. 

Not a pirate aboard the vessel, excepting, 
possibly, the crew, but would have carried her 
gallantly into action with a man-of-war—at least, 
they all thought they would, which amounted to 
the same thing—but the possibility of having their 
own fathers coming out after them in a row-boat 
was quite another matter. 

This possibility each moment grew more immi- 
nent, as the Avenger drifted straight up the river 
to the town, and the boldest spirits among them 
began to quail. Teddy did less quailing than the 
others because he knew that his father was in 
Wareham; but as he looked up at the brig’s 
blanket foresail, and remembered that his father 
certainly would come home that evening, he felt 
a painful conviction that there were perils con- 
nected with piracy which he had not counted 
upon! 

The feeling of dread that pervaded the ship’s 
company kept them for some time from noticing 
a curious phenomenon that under less critical 
circumstances would quickly have attracted their 
attention. The surface of the water was rising 
steadily and rapidly to the level of the brig’s rail. 

All the pirates were looking soearnestly toward 
the town, in dreadful expectation of the inevitable 
attacking party of parental enemies, that it was 
not until the water began to come in through the 
scuppers that they realized their situation. Then 
it was very plain what was the matter; the poor 
old brig, after lying all these years in the mud, 
was as leaky as a sieve, and was sinking right 
under them ! 

There was not so much terror and wild confusion 
on board the Avenger, when this discovery was 
made, as sometimes prevails on board of sinking 
vessels. Each of the officers and even the crew 
could swim across the river and back without 
stopping—as they severally knew from repeated 
experience—so that to swim ashore from their 
sinking ship was not a matter to occasion the 
slightest uneasiness. 

But the thought did occur to all of them, and 
it made them very uneasy indeed, that to have 
run away with Captain Nye’s brig, and then to 
wind up by sinking her in the channel of the river, 
had made the settlement of their accounts with 
their fathers a quite serious matter. 

As if to emphasize the truth of this dismal 
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forecast—just as the Avenger staggered a little, 
and then went fairly under water and settled down | 
into Captain Harbud’s oyster-bed—a boat put off 
from Warble’s Wharf! 

Well, nobody aboard the Avenger was drowned. 
Even with the high tide that was running there 
was not more than ten feet of water on Captain 
Harbud's oyster-bed, and the ship’s company only | 
got their legs wet to a little above the knees. | 

But a more sheepish-looking lot of pirates than 
those which went aboard the boat, when it got to 
them, or a lot more keenly alive to the fact thata 
pirate is in very serious trouble when at last he | 
is overtaken by the strong arm of the law, 
probably never was seen since piracy began! 

Tuomas A. JANVIER. 
— Aa 
WE SEE THEM THEN. 
We cannot measure joys but by their loss, 
When blessings fade away we see them then; 
Our richest clusters grow around the cross, 
And in the night-time angels sing to men, 
—Henry Burton. 
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For the Companion. 


OUR FLOATING CAMP. 
In Four CHAPTERS. — CHAP. ITI. 
““Woodpecker’s Overboard !"” 
If the rustling noise among the willows had been 

a gun-shot, it could hardly have startled me more. | 
I pulled my head from under the black cloth that | 
covered my camera, and looked around. At first I) 
saw nothing; then my eyes took in the outline of a 


great brown creature that had just stepped from behind a 
thick willow clump, and that appeared to be larger than a 


horse. 
For an instant I could form no idea what it was, 


antlers, and the willow twigs and leaves which protruded 
from the sides of its mouth, showed me, to my great relief, 
that it was a herbivorous, and not a carnivorous, animal. I 
for the first time beheld an elk. The animal was to the wind- 
ward of where I stood, and therefore had not scented me 


and taken alarm. It had emerged from the brush at 


within twenty feet of my camera, and now gazed at me with 


no apparent fear. 


My first thought, as I recovered my wits was, “Oh, what a 
splendid shot!” My next was, “I wonder if I can take him?” 


With my head still half under the cloth, I turned the 


round and exposed the second plate. By good luck, I suc- 


an attempt torun them, with any kind of craft, is 
attended with considerable danger; but the success 
of our brush rig had given us plenty of courage, and 
we headed our ark down the mid-channel, let the 
current carry us onward, and were so fortunate as to 
descend all the rapids we encountered that afternoon 
without striking a rock. 

At sunset we came in sight of a huge, dark, jagged 
mountain, which rose directly in front of us. 

“That’s old ‘Bear’s Tooth,’’? Woodpecker said. 
“We can see that from Helena. It’s the highest peak 
of the range.”’ 

We approached it until we could see the turn that 
the river makes at the west flank of the mountain, 
and then moored the ark for the night in an eddy 
under the shadow of a rocky point covered with 
pines which loomed high over the bank. 

It was a gloomy place, and we could see that there 
were rapids ahead. Our stopping-place commanded 
a fine view of the serrated, craggy mountain, and I 
resolved to get out early the next morning and take 
a picture of it. 

There was plenty of dry pine wood and brush on 
the bank. We kindled a fire, made a pudding of 
wheaten meal, fried bacon and boiled potatoes. Our 
fire disquieted a pair of eagles which had their nest 
among the crags above us, and they swooped and 
screamed for several minutes before they returned 
to their eyry for the night. 

An unseen animal moved along the bank among 
the rocks and brush above us, and stopped from time 
to time to snuff the smoke. Woodpecker suggested 
that it might be a bear. 


“If it’s a black bear, there’s no danger of his | 
touching us,” said he; “but if it’s a grizzly he may 


make a raid on us.” 


We were somewhat alarmed, and strained our | 


eyes to get a glimpse of the animal, but the brush 
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down before Sinclair whispered, “Sh! I hear voices!” 
We got up in haste and peeped out. For some 
moments we listened intently, but heard and saw 
nothing. Then a boat suddenly came round the 
point and moved rapidly down the mid-channel. We 


could discern two dark figures aboard’ it; but | 


whether they were Indians or whites we could only 
conjecture. Both were paddling, and from this cir- 
}cumstance Woodpecker surmised that they were 
Indians. 

“They’ve been cutting up some prank or other,” 
he whispered, ‘‘or they wouldn’t be travelling on 
the river at night and paddling so fast.” 

We could see them quite plainly in the moonlight, 

as they came down past us, not more than three 
| hundred feet away; but it is not likely that they 
| could discern usin the shadows. Their hats, and the 

manner in which they handled their paddles, made 
me think they were white men. 

“IT can séare them half to death,’’ whispered 
Woodpecker; and before we even guessed what he 
meant to do, he put his head to the window hole and 
uttered a fearful whoop, which made the crags 
resound. The two men in the boat stopped stock- 
still for an instant. Then both of them dug their 
paddles into the water and sent their skiff shooting 
down the stream and off toward the farther bank. 
It amused us mightily to see them paw the water, 
and we shook with suppressed laughter. 

There was another side to the fun, however; for, 
when they had got a few hundred yards down stream 
and nearly across to the other bank, their paddles 
stopped, a sudden 
flash of flame 
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We pushed the brush back from the door and stepped 
| out. The sheets of rain blinded us, andin a moment 

we were drenched. Woodpecker tumbled the pile 
of brush overboard, got hold of the handle of the 
| sweep, and shouted to us to take the oars and back 
water. 

So thick was the rain, that even with the constant 
flashing of the lightning we could not see on either 
hand sufficiently to make out where we were, but 
the heaving motion told us that we were driving 
swiftly down the river. 

For a time we tugged at the oars with might and 
main, in the endeavor to get back to our mooring 
| place. But we were uncertain of the direction in 
| which it lay, and at last paused, out of breath, and 

let the boat drift. 
How it poured! ‘Perhaps we shall run ashore,”’ 
| Woodpecker said. ‘I don’t know where to steer.” 

We were utterly confused and bewildered. It still 
thundered with solemn, awful reverberation, and 
the rain was unabated. As we glided down a swift 
rapid we bumped against a rock, the brush scraped 
over it, and water by the pailful slopped aboard. In 
the bottom of the boat about our fect the water was 
four or five inches deep. 

“Get the bucket!” cried Woodpecker. “We must 
bale her out or we shall sink.’’ 

Sinclair and I dared not rise to our feet, but we 
crawled into the deck-house to get the bucket and a 
tin basin to use in baling. The boat struck another 
rock, and the shock threw us headlong upon the 
floor. The boat keeled alarmingly. TI thought for a 
moment that to swim in the Missouri 
would be the next thing we should 
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have to do, and Sinclair cried out that 





boat, and with 
the report of the 
gun a ball came, 
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we had better take the bunk boards for 
life-preservers. 

As we groped about in the deck-house 
Woodpecker stumbled in upon us, 
shouting for the bucket. ‘The boat is 
most full o’ water!” he cried. ‘‘Where 
are ye with that bucket?” 

At length we all got outside, carrying 
with us the bucket, our pudding-kettle 
and a basin, and began to throw out 
water as fast us we could. As the boat 
was swept along by the swift current, 
we could feel it turn round and round, 
which gave us a dizzy sensation, as if 
we had become involved in some vast 
whirlpool. Several times the great 











bunches of brush at the bow and the 
sides of the boat rubbed over rocks or 
gravel, and presently we struck again, 








ceeded in securing the photograph of the animal, from which 
the accompanying picture was made. The unnatural propor- 
tion is, of course, due to the fact that the elk’s head and 
shoulders were much nearer me than the rest of its body. 

I had searcely put on the cover-cap, when the animal 
wheeled with a snort, bounded under the old flume, and dis 
appeared in the thick brush. I heard the sounds made by 
several other elks as they ran away, by which I knew that a 
small herd of them had been browsing along the gorge beside 
the river. 

Greatly elated with my unexpected good-fortune, I ran back 
to the ark to develop my plates, as I wished to surprise my 
companions, when they should wake, with a picture of the 
large game that had been so near us. I .made a temporary 
“dark room” of our deck-house by covering with my blanket 
the one pane of glass which served as window. 

Sinclair waked up, and inquired what I was doing at that 
time of night! 

“Go to sleep!” T said. “Ill tell you in the morning;” a 
piece of advice which he at once followed. 

When at length I had brought the view into condition to 
exhibit to them, I hauled down the blanket and threw open 
the door. 

“Wake up, sleepers!” I exclaimed, ‘‘and see what’s been 
round to make us a morning call!” 

‘They roused up, and as soon as their eyes were fully open, I 
displayed my fresh, new picture. 

“Well,” said Sinclair, after he had squinted and puckered 
his brows, “what is that thing?” 

“Hasn’t got a little head, has it?” commented Woodpecker. 
“That’s something or other you’ve trumped up to fool us with.” 

“Honest Indian!” said I. “I have just taken this picture 
of an animal I saw out here.”’ 
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with a heavy bump and a lee-lurch. I dropped the pudding- 
kettle, with which I was baling, caught hold of the nearest 
rowlocks and managed to save myself. I heard the tin 
bucket rattle strangely, and the next moment Sinclair cried 
out in alarm, ‘‘Woodpecker’s overboard!” 
WALTER E, STURGIS. 
(To be continued.) 
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For the Companion. 


A DAY IN AN INDIGO FACTORY. 


Starting from Lahore on August 1, 1886, I rode the bicycle 
southward to Calcutta, over about fourteen hundred miles of 
what seems to me to be the finest and most interesting 
highway in the world. My experiences were many and varied. 

When I got well down into the Ganges Valley, toward 
Benares, among the swarms of natives who are always 
streaming along the road, I began to see men and boys who 
were stained a deep blue color from head to foot. Sometimes 
in the evening I met big gangs of these blue people as they 
tridged along, evidently on the way to their homes for the 
night. The only clothing they wore were breech-cloths and 
turbans, which were as blue as their bodies. 

On the whitish surface of the broad, straight Indian road I 
could see objects for a long distance. In the slanting beams 
of the evening sun I could look ahead and single out these 
blue-bodied people from among the dusky throngs a mile 
away. I could see the sunlight glisten on their shiny, azure 
skins as it might on blue china images, and it presented a 
very curious effect. 

At first I wondered what these men were, but it soon 
occurred to me that I had reached the Benares district in the 





The boys looked at me, and then at the picture 
again. “If it weren’t so out of shape, that might 
be an elk,” said Woodpecker; “but no elk was ever 
built like that.’ 

“Tt was an elk,” LT assured them. “I stood within 
six yards of it and took this picture. I took it ‘head 
on, and that’s what makes it so out of shape. I tell 
you, boys, he was a beauty, as big as a horse!” 

They were far more interested in the elk himself 
than they were in his picture, and away they both 
went down the narrow strip of meadow along the 
river, where they searched unsuccessfully for fifteen 
or twenty minutes, and then came back to breakfast, 
after which we made ready to embark. 

We pushed out upon the river, and resumed our 
voyage. We took turns at the oars, and made good 
progress. In four or five hours we came to the 
famous canon called the ‘Gate,’ where the river 
enters the main range of the Belt Mountains. The 
Missouri here makes a grand turn round a gray crag, 
and then flows swiftly down a caiion, or gorge, with 
almost perpendicular walls twelve to fifteen hun- 
dred feet in height. The explorers, Lewis and 
Clarke, on their trip to the Columbia River, eighty- 
four years ago, passed through this gorge, and in 
their journal allude to it as the gate of the Missouri, 
and also as the White Rock Cajon. 

We did not halt again till about three o’clock in 
the afternoon, when we landed on a grassy shelf of 
open land in the sombre shadow of the lofty cliffs. 
There we made coffee and ate a lunch of soda 
crackers and cheese. 

The scenery about us was very picturesque. On 
looking around, we discovered, near the river bank, 
the “lay-out” for two log-houses, in which the bottom 
logs only had been put in position. Inside one of 
them, a kettle, a rusty axe and an old coat lay on 
the ground, as if the owner had departed too sud- 
denly to take his outfit with him. Woodpecker had 
heard that there had been a murder committed here. 
He knew none of the particulars, but thought it had 
originated in a dispute concerning a gold claim. 

Tn the White Rock Cajion there are numerous 
rapids, down which the river foams and boils, and | 





very height of the indigo season. I often passed 


and rocks concealed it from our view. Dusk had | spat, against the rocks behind us. We hastily threw | creaking bullock-gharries carrying heavy loads of 


fallen, and we did not like to venture far away from 
the fire. Sinclair fired his rifle twice in the direction 
of the crackling sounds, upon which the animal 
moved off, and we heard nothing more from it; but 
we took our evening meal somewhat anxiously. 

As it grew dark, the gloom and the noises which 
we had heard conspired further to depress our 
spirits. After we had eaten, Woodpecker cut a 
quantity of little pines, which we piled upon the 
stern of the ark. Then he cut about a dozen poles, 
twelve or fifteen feet in length. 

“I’m going to anchor the ark off shore a little,’’ he 
explained; ‘‘so that if that old grizzly comes in the 
night, he can’t get aboard without wading.” 

The mooring line which held the boat against the 
bank, had been made fast to an old log. We now 
let it out toa length of about fifteen feet. We then 
got on board and shoved the boat off from the bank 
as far as the line would permit, and steadied it with 
the poles which we placed as braces from the deck- 
house to the bank. 

With our door hasped and the brush piled up in 
front of it, and ten or twelve feet of water between 
us and the bank, we felt safer, and Woodpecker 
indulged in several imitations of Indian war-whoops. 
Sitting-Ox, a Crow chief, whose acquaintance he 
had made at Billings a year or two before, had been 
his instructor. I donot know how closely his squalls 
imitated the real war-cry of the red-skins, but 
Woodpecker’s yells were certainly frightful. His 
whoops were followed by the relation of several 
stories of Indian adventures, after we had lighted 
our lantern. 

Tired as we were we did not feel sleepy, and sat 
up talking for two hours. 

Presently the moon rose. Bear’s Tooth Mountain 
came out plainly in the silvery radiance, and the 
rapid current of the river shimmered brightly above 
and below where we lay in the deep shadow of the 
pines and the lofty crag. It was a sultry night, and 
before lying down we removed the pane of glass 


| from the window and opened the door a crack. 


| ourselves flat on the floor of our deck-house for 
safety, in case they should fire again and chance to 
hit the boat. But they did not repeat their shot, and 
| when we again peeped out they had gone from sight 
| down the river. 
| We at last fell asleep. Not long after, a heavy 
| thunder-peal waked us suddenly. <A squall had 
|risen. The moon was hidden. The wind struck the 
pines with a furious gust. Then came a blinding 
flash of lightning and another peal, that sounded as 
| if old Bear’s Tooth were tumbling into the river. 
We hastily replaced our window-pane and closed 
the door. ‘‘We can weather a shower all right!” 
said Woodpecker. 
But the lightning flashes came faster and faster, 





continuous rattling peal and crash! The gusts tore 
at the trees and roared around the crag above us. 
Then rain and hail struck like a shower of pebbles. 
Snap went our window-pane! and spray flew into 
our shanty through the opening and through cracks 
in the roof and walls. 

“Let it pelt! who cares!” cried Woodpecker, to 
keep up our courage. ‘“We’re all right.” 

As he spoke there came a dazzling blaze, and 
simultaneously a loud, sharp crack. ‘That struck 
right close by!” cried Sinclair, and in the same 
moment we were pitched headlong from our bunks 
and rolled in a heap together against the stove in 
| the forward end of the shanty. It seemed as if the 
| ark had been suddenly jerked backward by a giant 

hand. 

“What was that?” Sinclair called out, in a tremb- 
ling voice. 

| ‘My goodness, I don’t know!” exclaimed Wood 
| pecker, equally alarmed. 

| We regained our feet, and perceived that the ark 
| had left its moorings and was now floating with the 
current. 

| “The rope’s broke,”’ cried Sinclair. ‘‘We are going 
down the river! We shall get into the rapids!” 

There was something terrible in the thought of 





and the thunder pealed louder, till there was one | 


| the indigo plant to the factories. Sometimes, in a 
stretch of country which was open and intersected 
with roads, I could see these stacks of dark green 
| indigo-plant slowly creeping from all directions to 
| one point. 

| At length, one morning, I arrived at a great indigo 
| factory situated near the road. Not far from the 
|factory was the commodious bungalow of the 
| planter, an English gentleman, Mr. T——, who had 
|had many years’ experience as an indigo-planter. 
As I dismounted, Mr. T—— came out, and promptly 
| invited me to remain with him as long as I saw fit. 
| The heat was something terrific, and, as I was 
| curious to see something of indigo-making, I readily 
accepted his hospitality for the day. 

From the factory, two hundred yards away, there 
}eame such a babel of shouts and yells, seemingly 
| from a hundred human throats, that I stood and 
listened for a moment before following my host to 
| the bungalow. 

| Upon visiting the factory, I saw at once how my 
| “‘blue people”? of the road came by their coloring. 
We first visited the beating-vats, which were square 
tanks about eight feet deep and twenty feet square. 
Several of these vats were ranged side by side, or 
rather one long vat was divided into several by walls, 
which were also foot-walks. Out of these vats came 
| the pandemonium of howling and shouting that had 
| arrested my attention at the bungalow. In each vat 
about twenty naked natives stood waist-deep in 
liquid indigo. 

“These are the beaters,” said Mr. T——. “A rather 
| wild-looking lot, aren’t they?” 

I fully agréed with him that they were wild 
looking. The beaters in each vat were ranged in two 
| rows, which faced each other. Each man was armed 
with a long-handled wooden spade. With marvellous 
dexterity and rhythmic accord, both rows of beaters 
were flinging into the air streams of indigo, which 
dashed together overhead, and splashed about the 
| vat and over the beaters in showers of foam and 
spray. The beaters incited one another to extra 





We had hardly extinguished our lantern and lain | drifting in the dark and rain down unknown rapids. | exertions, sometimes by a shrill chorus, and again 
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by frantic yells. Every man was as blue as a| Fermentation soon commences, and in a few | foreign princes, shows both that the stock of 
statue of indigo, and was covered with foam and | hours the vats are bubbling and seething to the | eligible foreign princes is limited, and also that 
splashings. The several vats filled with these blue | rim. This continues for twelve or fourteen hours, | less rigid ideas have worked their way up from 
figures, who flung the liquid indigo high in air; | when the fermentation gradually subsides. The | lesser ranks than royalty into the royal circle 
the weird choruses shouted in shrill cadences; the | water is then run off into the beating-vats, to be | itself. It also foreshadows that English prin- 
fiying froth which settled on the laborers’ heads | manipulated in the manner I have described. cesses in future will have a better chance than 
and streamed down their glistening skins, made Of late years many improvements have been | they have heretofore enjoyed of marrying the 
men they personally prefer, and that marriages to 
foreigners, for reasons of State, will be less fre- 
quent than they have been. 











ae = — 
For the Companion. 
**NOTHING TO LIVE FOR?” 


Nothing to live for? Soul, that cannot be, 
Though when hearts break, the world seems emptiness; 
But unto thee I bring, in thy distress, 
A message, born of love and sympathy, 
And may it prove, O soul, the golden key 
To all things beautiful and good, and bless 
Thy life which looks to thee so comfortless! 
This is the word: “Some one hath need of thee.” 





Some one,—or who or where I do not know; 
Knowest thou not? Then seek! make no delay! 
And thou shalt find, in land of sun or snow, 
Who waits thee, little child or pilgrim gray ; 
For, since God keeps thee in His world below, 
Some one hath need of thee, somewhere, to-day. 


EmMA C, Dowb. 
—__—__~+o-—___—_ 


PROTECTION IN NUMBERS. 


Whoever passes, by day, the length of a great 
city thoroughfare, like Broadway in New York, | 
or Washington Street in Boston, or Chestnut | 
Street in Philadelphia, or State Street in Chicago, 
will meet many thousands of passers, but very | 
few policemen. Perhaps in the busy hours of the 
day, when the greatest number of people are | 
upon the street, he will not meet even one officer | 
of the law. 

But at the same time, if it is in summer, the 
doors of the stores are all open to whoever may | 
enter. On many counters costly goods are 
arranged ; jewels are displayed in windows, with | 
a scene totally different from anything I had seen | introduced into the manufacture of indigo. Much | but a thickness of glass between them and the 
elsewhere. : | of the beating is now done by machinery, which | street; and in certain stores goods are put outside 

As we stood and looked on, Mr. T—— explained |does the work more thoroughly than it can be | the doorway with no little freedom. | 
to me the various operations, and the part that done by men. A special kind of yeast-powder is| Yet very few articles are stolen under such 
each played in the production of the indigo of | used to stimulate and increase the fermentation, | circumstances. The great throngs come and go, 
commerce. The flinging and dashing of the | and another preparation aids in the precipitation poem every person upon the street, except in | 


liquid about m the air brings about a chemical | of the indigo after beating. Tyo4as Stevens. | iMStances sorare that they are veritable exceptions, | 
transformation. The fluid, as it comes from the | 











INDIGO BEATERS AT WORK. 
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respects the rights of all he meets without com- | 
stalk nd leaves of the plant is of a greenish 
ao ; P IN THE BIRCH HOLLOW. | 


pulsion. | 

color, The wild work of the beaters changes the | But late at night, when the street is almost | 

tint into a beautiful deep blue by oxygenation. jee gee me pte et a a. deserted, if a footfall is heard it is likely to be 
At the same time that it changes in color, the 


And farther yet, in a stillness deep, that of the policemen, who patrol up and down 
P . The dusky lines of the woodland sweep. 
dye stuff held in solution granulates and settles to 
the bottom of the vats. When the beaters have 


| 
—A. D. T. Whitney. regularly. The doors of the stores are double- | 
thoroughly performed their work, they climb out 


sill locked and boltéd; valuables are put into strong 
vaults or safes; and very often an armed watch- 


of the vat and allow the contents to settle. | TWO ROYAL MARRIAGES. man makes his rounds within the building. 
Mr. T—— led the way to the farther end of the| The Enghsh will soon be called upon to witness | There are electric lights burning in the streets | 


row of beating-vats and showed me one of them | two weddings in their royal family. Albert Victor, | all night, and the thoroughfares are generally | 
which had been settling for an hour. the eldest son of the Prince of Wales, and pro- | light; but women and children rarely venture to | 
“Here, you see,”’ he said, “now it is settled, the | spective heir to the throne, marries the Princess | walk alone in them, and the precautions of the | 
liquor has changed color again from blue to a Victoria of Prussia, his first-cousin, and the second | occupants of the premises are not relaxed. 
| 





smoky green. Except that it is somewhat clearer, | sister of the reigning German Emperor. Princess What should cause so great a difference? Not, 
it looks about as it did before the beaters began to | Louise of Wales, the Prince of Wales’ eldest | it is plain, merely the fact that the policemen are 
work on it.”’ | daughter, weds the Scottish Earl of Fife. within call in the daytime, because they are also 

The foreman now came and removed a plug! Prince Albert Victor is twenty-five years of age, | within call at night generally in larger numbers | 
from a hole in the wall. The green liquid gradu- having been born in January, 1864. His bride, | than in the day. 
ally ran to waste, and there was revealed at the | Victoria of Prussia, is twenty-three years of age. The chief reason is manifestly the fact that there | 
bottom of the vat a thick, pulpy sediment of blue. | Princess Louise is twenty-two years old, while her | is protection in numbers—in the presence of many 
This was the indigo. Men now came withearthen- | bridegroom, the Earl of Fife, is a man of forty | people. It is not the many who are feared but 
ware jars, which they filled and carried off to the | years of age. the few. The desire of all but a small number 
boiling-room. Here the indigo was strained| It will be noticed that these are the first mar- | among the thousands whom one meets in the 
through wire sieves of fine mesh to remove all | riages in the English royal family in the third | crowded streets is for peace and order; and their 
impurities. generation; that is, of the English grandchildren | wish seems to enforce itself. 

After it has been strained, the soft blue mass is | of the Queen in the direct line of succession. Each, for the sake of his own peace and security, 
poured into big iron kettles and boiled for two or | Parliament is called upon to make liberal provi- | respects the rights of the others; and it is only 
three hours, to evaporate the moisture and further | sion for the support of both prince and princess. | when these great, orderly, protecting masses of 
granulate the indigo. It is then dumped into | The Prince of Wales has still three children to be | humanity are gone, that the police need show 
presses and subjected to heavy pressure by means | married: Prince George, aged twenty-four, Prin- | especial vigilance and the valuables be safe- 
of lever and screw. | cess Victoria, aged twenty-one, and Princess | guarded. 

The presses are square iron boxes, perforated | Maud, aged nineteen. In more despotic ages, this principle has not 
like a colander and lined with press-cloths. By | Royal marriages in these days are not as potent | been so completely recognized as it is in our time, 
this process all the remaining water is forced out | in cementing alliances and strengthening friend- | and especially in our free country. Nowhere in 
that can be removed by pressure. The indigo is | ships between nations as they were in former | the world do great crowds go about in the streets, 
turned out of the presses in dark blue cakes, | times. Yet it is quite possible that the new matri- | in railway stations where trains are coming and 
which are of about the consistency of a bar of | monial connection between the royal house of | going, on wharves, and in all public places, so 
soap. Then itis cut up into commercial squares | Great Britain and that of Germany may have | free from constraint and guardianship, as in this 
and impressed with the stamp of the factory. some beneficial effect in the relations between the | country. No other people “take care of them- 

The cakes are then removed to the drying-house, | two powers. * | selves’? so completely as ours, and nowhere are 
a large, airy shed, provided with tiers of open| The other marriage—that of Princess Louise of | women, children and all the weak «nd unprotected 
shelves. Here they remain for two or three | Wales with the Earl of Fife—is chiefly notable | so safe as with us. 
months, until they are thoroughly dry, and are | from the fact that it is a union between a royal We have no need either of great armies to 
then packed in boxes and shipped to market. | princess and a man not of the blood royal. This | defend us from foreign attack or from domestic 
The chief Indian emporium for indigo is Calcutta, | 1s the second departure, on the part of the Queen's | disturbance; and such soldiers as we need are not 
whence it is shipped to foreign markets. children, from the once inexorable rule that an | quartered in the great cities. 

“Now come this way,’’ said Mr. T——-, after | English prince or princess must wed in one of the The comparatively few policemen represent the 
we had visited the boiling and the drying-houses. | European royal families. strong arm of the law, always ready if it be 
“T want to show you something interesting.’ The first instance in which this rule was violated | needed; but a more potent and present force is 

Saying this, the indigo-planter led the way to a| was in the case of the Queen’s fourth daughter, | the common regard for the rights of others, and 
set of vats similar to those we had already seen, | the Princess Louise, who, in 1871, was united to |the chivalry toward women and the helpless, 
but elevated so that the liquor could be drained | the Marquis of Lorne, the eldest son of the Duke | which comes, in a free country, from the depend- 
from them into the beating-vats. lof Argyll, and heir to that proud and ancient |ence placed upon the honor and good behavior of 

“These,’’ he said, “are the fermenting-vats | Scottish title. In this case, while the princess | each citizen. 

Now see!” retains her rank and title, the Marquis of Lorne This new chivalry is a nobler one than that 

Here Mr. T—— produced a match from his | also keeps his, which, by the way, are only a | which belonged to the so-called ‘‘age of chivalry,” 
pocket, and lighting a stalk of dead indigo plant, | rank and title of courtesy, which are not recog- | for it is not based upon swagger, force, and the 
he cast it, flaming, into one of the vats. The | nized in law. show of force, but upon confidence in the decency 
gases that were escaping from the fermenting| The Earl of Fife is a nobleman of large wealth, | and love of peace and right on the part of all. 
mass of leaves and stalks ignited with a sharp | popular among his tenants, but not prominent in| Against the few who would break the law there 
report, and for an instant a bluish flame spread | politics. He succeeded to the earldom—an Irish | must at times be invoked the power of govern- 
all over the vat. The experiment was repeated at | title it was then—ten years ago, ana for some | ment; but how much better for all that this power 
the next vat with similar results. | years sat in the House of Lords as Baron Skene; | should be held for the coercion of an ill-disposed 

In these fermenting-vats the indigo-plants are | but in 1885 he was created Earl of Fife in the | few, than that it should be considered necessary 
packed tightly in layers, as they arrive in the | Peerage of Great Britain. He is said to be a direct | to hold the many in check! 
bullock-gharries from the farms. Porous frames | descendant of the Macduff who plays so heroic a Under such a system as ours, we may hope, in 
are laid on top, and the mass is pressed or weighted | part in Shakespeare’s tragedy of ‘‘Macbeth.” spite of the discouragement that sometimes comes 
down. Water is then pumped in with a Persian That it should become customary for royal | with the contemplation of the statistics of crime 
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control, will become fewer and fewer. We cannot, 
indeed, expect a millenniuin very speedily; but 
we may reasonably look to see the completest 
demonstration, consistent with human weakness, 


| Of the success of the principle that the people are 
| to be trusted. 


a ~2> 
CONSIDERATE. 


One simple method of oiling the machinery of life 
lies in doing promptly those little things, the delay 
of which causes hindrance or trouble to others. 

“T always did like that boy,” said an old lady of a 
departed summer visitor. ‘‘He never once forgot to 
wipe his feet when he came into the house, and that 
saved Mary a lot of trouble.” 

It was Mary’s business to keep the floors clean, 
but she had profited daily by a care and attention, 
the lack of which would have increased her work 
appreciably. 

A horse-car conductor was one day overheard, as 
he compared his present experience with that of 
past years. 

“It’s an easy route, mine is,” said he. ‘Most o’ 
the passengers is workin’ folks, and they have their 
change ready in their hands. Now last year I had 
the B Street car, and I used to think I never should 
get through collectin’ my fares. It took some o’ the 
women half an hour to find their pockets, and when 
they’d found ’em, they’d nothin’ but five-dollar bills 
to give me.” 

The ladies in question would doubtless have re- 
turned that it was the conductor’s business to wait 
for their fares, and so, indeed, it was. Still, there 
was no reason, except that of thoughtlessness, for 
trying his patience unnecessarily. 

No one needs to be prompted to think of his own 
rights; self-preservation, even in matters of detail, 
hus become instinctive. We elbow our neighbors 
merely because we have « right of passage in the 
path of life, and use wastefully those goods which 
we have “bought and paid for.” We may not all be 
able to assert that “the world owes us a living,” but 
most of us insist, with unwearying persistency, upon 
obtaining all our just dues. Yet there are conces- 
sions owing to our neighbors, not, perhaps, under 
the fiat of justice, but through the law of love. 

A gentleman living in a city “flat” was accustomed 
to arrange his fire for the night by putting on the 
coal, piece by piece, with the tongs. 

“Why do you do that so noiselessly?’” asked a 
visitor one night. 

“Oh, the people downstairs retire very early,” was 
the answer, ‘‘and I try not to disturb their dreams.” 

It was, of course, nothing to him that his neighbors 
chose to go to bed at nine, while he preferred eleven; 
he had an undoubted right to rattle coal over their 
heads as long as he pleased, but he preferred to take 
such precautions as would leave their rest unbroken. 

“What you can do you may do, in fairyland,” says 
an old story, but the fanciful axiom does not apply 
to real life. 

“What you can do, without disturbing others, that 
you may do,” is an amendment better suited to daily 
living. 

ce ae tae 
A MISTAKEN MILLIONNAIRE. 


A very rich business man of Boston told an inter- 
viewer the other day how he began his business life 
on one dollar a week, aud how he advanced from 
that point to his present position by being temper- 
ute, industrious and honest. He ended by saying, 
“Any young man can do as well as I have done, if 
he only will.” 

Young men know that this is not true. Tens of 
thousands of young men, during the forty years of 
that merchant’s successful career, have been as virtu- 
ous as he, without making much headway in busi- 
ness. They have been punctual, diligent, faithful, 
and well-skilled in their vocation; but there they 
are, about where they were years ago, working hard 
for moderate compensation, and seeing no prospect 
of much change. 

It is not possible for many men to found great 
stores and make great fortunes in them, for the 
simple reason that the largest city does not furnish 
business enough for many such. ‘These prizes fall 
to the lot of the few individuals in each trade who 
combine in themselves great talent for business 
with great tenacity of purpose. They passionately 
want to succeed, and they know how. 

If our merchant had said that many young men 
could do much better than he had done, he would 
have come nearer the truth. In most of our great and 
famous places of business there are clerks who have 
done a great deal better than their employers. We 
saw one the other day, a young man of twenty-nine, 
salary six hundred and fifty dollars a year, whose 
father died ten years ago, leaving a wife and four 
children wiih little provision. This clerk was the 
eldest boy; he accepted the sacred duty which de- 
volved upon him with cheerful courage. He has 
carried it gaily along ever since, and has won in it a 
really brilliant success—happy himself, and a cause 
of happiness to those dearest to him. 

There are men whose natural vocation it is to con- 
trol millions of dollars, and own a tedious superfluity 
of other things. Happily, most of us are spared 
this great trouble, and have a chance to discover 
how little is required for a truly successful and joy- 
ous existence. 

SV 


HONOR TO THEIR RACE. 


The Historical Society in Pennsylvania possesses 
an authenticlist in manuscript of the French officers 
who came to the aid of the Americans during the 
Revolutionary War. Among them was the Vicomte 
de Fontanges, Major-General at the siege of 
Savannah, who commanded a legion of free 
mulattoes and negroes from St. Domingo. Their 
officers were Captains Andre, Rigaud, Beauvais and 
Beauregard, all men of color, who afterwards became 
generals under the Republic, and also Henri Chris- 
tophe, who later was King of Hayti. 

The Companion has nothing to do with the political 
or social standing of any of its readers. But there 
are among these readers many educated boys and 
girls of color, and it would hint to them, as a friend, 
that it is worth their while to become familiar with 





wheel, and the plants are allowed to steep. | princesses to marry native noblemen, instead of | that the evil-disposed, or those incapable of self- 


such records as that just given of the brave and 
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worthy men of their race. Such knowledge will 
help them in the struggle which so many of them 
are making to keep their lives pure and helpful. 

The colored man, whether he stands in the ranks 
of cadets at West Point or toils in a Georgia rice- 
field, should remember that he has a race and that he 
has aright to be proud of it. Through centuries of 
ignorance, barbarism, slavery and prejudice that 
race has come out, a patient, affectionate, courteous 
and devout people. No other race has emerged from 
so heavy a cloud with finer moral qualities. 

The future success of the colored race depends 
largely on the self respect of those who constitute it. 
Every colored boy who does his work thoroughly 
and bears himself as a Christian gentleman, every 
girl who is industrious and womanly, elevates his or 


-her race in the world’s estimation. 


An old negro who had done much for his people, 
said lately to a discontented young mulatto: “It’s 
not your work in the world to copy or to envy the 
whites, or to pass yourself for one. It’s your 
business to be a negro. Don’t try to creep away 
from your race. Lift them up with you.” 


- er - 
FORWARD AND BACKWARD. 


In reading, there is no doubt much time wasted, 
and a certain amount of wearying effort caused to 
the eye, by the necessity of making with the vision 
atrip from the end of one line to the beginning of 
the next. 

When printing was first invented, the written 
letters then in use were naturally followed as closely 
as possible, even to the irregularities and ornamen- 
tations that the use of the pen, in days when monk. 
ish copyists had plenty of time, had made a part 
of the letters employed in book-making. In those 
days, too, people who were able to read had plenty 
of time, and were not inconvenienced by the necessity 
of following back to their beginning the long lines 
in the great folio volumes in which books were then 
printed. 

As the world became busier with the hurry of 
modern life, however, and people became readers 
who had very little time to read, smaller books and 
shorter lines came into use. The discovery was 
made that the narrower the column, down to a cer- 
tain point, the more rapidly it can be read. This is 
because the eye, in the case of the narrow columns, 
has to make but a short excursion back to the begin- 
ning of each line. 

But some one has suggested that a decided gain 
seemed to be made for readers if their eyes did not 
have to make the jump back at all. This could be 
managed by having types cast adapted to “setting” 
the words in one-half the lines backward. Acting 
on this suggestion, an English type-founder has 
made some types after this method, and supplies the 
following interesting example : 


What a luxury 
juodsrw bso1 of 
the inevitable 
3s alogrd toqmaoe 
the end of each 
231i word 99e oar 
done! 


The inventor of this new mode of printing has 
apparently not thought it of much consequence to 
consider that the mental strain involved in frequent 
changes of the method of reading is far greater than 
that of running: back to the next line. 


PIONEER TIMES. 


There are still told in the Western States some 
dramatic incidents of early history which illustrate 
the rough elements out of which the finer later civ- 
ilization has grown. 

There was very little form or reverence, for exam 
ple, observed even in the pulpit. In the early settle- 
ments in Illinois, ‘‘*meeting” was held once a month. 
Parson Lindley was a powerful preacher, and always 
drew a crowd. He stood, while preaching, on a 
stump near his own cabin. On one occasion he was 
observed to keep an anxious eye on his wolf-trap in 
the edge of the woods. Having given out the text, 
he said, hurriedly : 

“Mind that text, brethren. Ponder on it a few 
minutes, but don’t move hand nor foot. There’s a 
wolf in the pen, and I must kill the gentleman. Ill 
preach the sermon as soon as I get back.” 

Most of the brethren, we fear, assisted in killing 
the wolf, leaving the sisters to ponder on the text. 

If there was little reverence in the pulpit, there 
was little deference in the court-room. 

Judge R—, famous in Indiana in early times for 
his knowledge, eloquence and extreme ugliness, on 
one occasion ruled “that a certain indictment be 
quashed because it was bad on its face.” 

“Ah, judge!” exclaimed thé worsted lawyer. “If 
everything were to be quashed in this court that is 
bad on the face, what would become of you?” 

Oliver Hampton Smith was elected senator from 
Indiana in 1836. When the election was over, Smith, 
who was a good lawyer, and had been in Congress 
eight or ten years before, took a drove of hogs 
down to Cincinnati, going on foot all of the way. 
On the way he arrived at a tav ern, covered with 
mud, unwashed, and unshaven for many days. 

The crowd surrounded him, eager for news of the 
election. 

“Who’s senator? 

“Re.” 

“Noble?” 

“No.” 

‘Who, then?” 


Hendricks?” 
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ss] am.” 

There was a dead silence for a moment, and then 
one asked, ‘‘Who are you?” 

A stump speech, delivered with all the mud still 
clinging to his face and clothes, was necessary to 
convince them to his right to the title of Honorable 
Senator in the Congress of the United States. 


owen ~+~@>— — 
ICE-WATER. 


Doctor Hammond, in writing about the use of ice- 
water in the North American Review, declares that 
“there is death in the pot.”” He believes that water 
below a temperature of fifty degrees should never 
be used for drinking purposes, and the reasons given 
for such moderation are good and sufficient. The 
liking for ice-water, he insists, is by no means a 
natural taste. 


Children who are not accustomed to its use find it 
not only unpleasant, but actually painful. Babies 
shudder when it is first put into their mouths, and a 
North American Indian will twist about for some 
minutes after drinking a tumblerful, apparently 
affected by it as an unpalatable and undesirable dose. 
Still, as is the case in the formation of other perni- 
cious habits, persistency brings about a craving 
which demands satisfaction. 

When the body is greatly over-heated, a draught 
of ice-water may cause sudden death by its effect 
upon the solar plexus, and, through that, on the 
heart. The solar plexus is a very important part of 
the nervous system, and is situated immediately 
behind the stomach. 

A severe blow inflicted upon the body just over 
this spot may cause almost instant de ath, and the 
sudden shock caused by a deluge of ice-water has 
exactly the effect of a blow, though it does not 
always prove fatal. 

Many persons, after a draught of ice-water, feel 
faint and become pale, without in the least realizing 
that the local temperature has been suddenly re. 
duced, the action of the heart weakened, and, in 
consequence, a diminished amount of blood sent to 
the lungs and brain. 

Besides bringing about neuralgic affections, cold 
drinks are very injurious to the teeth, cracking the 
enamel, and thus increasing their liability to decay. 
The sense of taste is also impaired by drinking 
large quantities of ice-water with the food, diges- 
tion is hindered, and dyspepsia results, together with 
other more serious forms of. internal malady. 





THE BUTTERFLY. 


It was at the close of the graduation exercises of 
a large school of girls. The beautiful church was 
filled with visitors. A band of music in the gallery 
was playing soft strains. Through the opened win- 
dows came the June fragrance of lawn grasses and 
elm branches and sweet syringa blossoms. In the 
front pews were the girls of the graduating class, in 
white directoire gowns, with bunches of roses and 
their new diplomas in their hands. 


On the platform sat the principal and the precep- 
tress of the school, and the famous city minister, 
who had come to speak to the young women on the 
threshold of their new life. His address had been 
serious, tender, earnest, and the girls were still 
thrilling with the noble resolutions the words had 
inspired. 

Suddenly there floated in through one of the win- 
dows a big, brilliant butterfly, winging its way, as if 
with purpose in its flight, straight toward the read- 
ing-desk. It fluttered its wings above the gay gowns 
and bonnets of the visitors, and the bared heads, 
blonde or brown, of the girls i in white. 

On it flew, till it reacheda golden path of sunshine 
which lay across the opened Bible on the desk. 
There it rested in the air, drooping its wings over 
the pages, moment after moment, while the music 
grew softer and then ceased. 
The minister rose and lifted his hands. 
The girls stood up to receive the benediction, and 
as the audience, rustling, stood, the butterfly stop ed 
a and drooping its wings, and lay motionless 
upon the sunshine path while the minister spoke the 
words of blessing; then it flew slowly away over the 
upturned faces of the girls who gazed with tearful 
eyes and smiling lips, and strange, sweet emotion in 
their hearts. 

Away and out of sight through the opened win- 
dow the butterfly drifted, out of sight among the 
syringa blossoms in the bright June morning. 


=e 
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EXTINGUISHED. 


Thomas Corwin, Tom Corwin, he was almost 
always called, was famous for his power of quick 
repartee. He was witty, and his wit was always at 
his tongue’s end. ‘There go some of your constitu- 
ents, Corwin,” said John C. Calhoun, pointing to a 
drove of Ohio mules. ‘Yes,’ said Corwin, gravely, 
“they are going down South to teach school.” 


In one of his political campaigns, Governor Brough 
was pitted against Corwin. In the course of his 
speech, the governor said, ‘“‘Gentlemen, my honored 
opponent himself, while he preaches encouragement 
of home industry, has a carriage at home which he 
got in England—had it shipped across the ocean to 
him. How is that for supporting home industry and 
labor?” 

When Corwin’s turn came, he began slowly and in 

a stammering, confused manner, as if he felt himself 
in a very embarrassing predicament. 

“Well, gentlemen,” he said, “‘you have heard what 
my frienc » Mr. Brough, has to say of my carriage. I 
= guilty to the charges, and have only two things 

to = in my defence. 

“The first is that the carriage came to me from an 
English ancestor as an heirloom, and I had to take 
it. The second is that I have not used it for seven 
years, and it has been standing in my back yard all 
that time, and the chickens have converted it into a 
roost. 

“Now, gentlemen, that is all the defence I have to 
offer; but before I go on with what I have to say 
upon the topics before us, I should like to ask how 
Brough happens to know anything about my car- 
riage, unless he has been visiting my chicken roost.” 


mls erin 
HOMESPUN FOLK. 


The settlers of Vermont were such homespun folk 
that even their penalties were home-made. The 
Green Mountain House, a noted tavern of Benning- 
ton, had for a sign a stuffed catamount grinning 
defiance toward New York, whose authorities 
claimed jurisdiction over Vermont. 


When one Dr. Samuel Adams, who sided with 
New York, too freely criticised the acts of the Ben- 
nington settlers, he was hoisted up by the side of 
the huge cat, and allowed for several hours to sit 
there and reflect. 

Stark’s speech to his men on the morning of the 
Battle of Bennington is well known, but it was pre- 
ceded by a homespun act from a fighting parson, the 
Rev. Mr. Allen. Early in the morning the rson 
went, «is a messenger of peace, to the front of Baum’s 
works, and called on the Hessians to surrender to 
avoid bloodshed. They answered with a volley of 
musketry. 

‘Now, boys, give me a gun!’’ shouted the parson, 








Write Hub Gore Makers, Boston,asking what shoe | 
déalers in your locality sell Insured Congress Shoes.[ Adv. 
Barry’s Tricopherous has miraculous effect on the 
scalp, causing the hair to grow thick and soft. 0c. [Adv, 
= jillian asian 
“*I will never buy a cheap extract again,” said a Mrs, 
Brown, when she found her cbild’s life in danger from 
eating an ice cream flavored with an extract recommend- 
ed for its cheapness. Buy Burnett’s, and be sure. [Adv. 
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| darkness came back the little girl’s last word as 


Th. 8. Stanley reached the Mouth of the Congo, 1877. 
9. Battle of Gedar Mountain, 1862. 

Sa. 10. Greenwich Observatory founded, 1675. 

Su. 11. First Steamboat voyage on the Hudson, 1807. 
Mo. 12. Geo. Stephenson, the Engineer, died, 1848. 
Tu. 13. Mexico Captured by Cortez, 1521. } 
We. 14. The French took Oswego, 1756. 





For the Companion. 
THE WOODBIRD. 


Oh! wildwood, wildwood, wildwood ! 


It is a weird note so repeated ; 

Lyric startled from its theme; 
A song by some faint shock defeated, 
Or perchance the uncompleted 

Sad forgetting of a dream. 


Give sunlight for the lark and robin, 

Sun, and sky, and mead, and bloom; | 
But give, for this rare throat to throb in, 
And this lonesome soul to sob in, 

Wildwoods, with their green and gloom, 


Oh! wildwood, wildwood, wildwood ! 


In dim ravines he flits and perches, 
And he listens in the glen, 

And, like a palmer in old churches, 

All the solemn shrines he searches 
For remission and amen. 


Within great trees he sits and ponders 
Melodies his heart receives, 

Till all in that one trill he squanders— 

Echo of the dream that wanders 
Through the silent sleep of leaves. 


Oh! wildwood, wildwood, wildwood! 


That strain of his is his despairing 
Of how little can be told; 

Yet that is more than all the daring, 

Loud, familiar throats’ declaring 
With their bugle-notes of gold. 


All these the mockbird catches featly ; 
Keen roulade and warbled whim 

He strings upon his carol sweetly ; 

But my woodbird’s cry completely 
Flieth and eludeth him. 


For this is voicing of such places 
As the mimic never sees; 

A rune of old Druidic traces, 

Chant from old cathedral spaces 
In a thousand years of trees. 


Oh! wildwood, wildwood, wildwood! 


Were he to you his music bringing, 
You might fault his monotone; 

But not for you his little singing 

Soul of fire its flame is flinging— 
Sings he for himself alone. 


COATES KINNEY. 





—~@r— 
For the Companion. 


SELF-FORGETFUL. 





How a supreme moment of peril brings out all 
that is heroic and generous in the human breast, 
was abundantly shown in the awful disaster at 
Johnstown, Pa., on the last of May. 

The press has told the story of Dr. Matthews, 
who, with two of his ribs broken, crawled over a 
pile of drift and rescued two suffering women; of 
Edward C. Wills, the young foundryman, who 
plied his boat on the dangerous torrent, and picked 
up thirty struggling fellow-beings; and of J. H. 
Klein, a stranger, who from a high point saved 
the lives of sixty persons by lifting them with a 
rope from the windows of floating houses. 

With these will be long remembered brave Mrs. 
Ogle, who, refusing to flee, stood by her telegraph 
instrument sending warning messages to the 
stations in the valley below, and was drowned at 
her post; and the unknown hero who, like the boy 
Myron Day at Williamsburg, Mass., fifteen years 
ago, rode ahead of the flood shouting the alarm, 
until the waters overtook and swept him away. 

“He strove to warn, he strove to save 
Amid the horrors of that night; 
Gave not one thought to selfish flight, 

But found a watery grave.” 

A majority of those lost in the Conemaugh 
Valley were children,—and the records of the 
dark event prove even more how noble and brave 
children can be. 

A ten-year-old boy, son of Frank Fraunheiser, 
and his sister, two years older, were caught in the 
ruins when their house was crushed. The father 
struggled to release his boy, but he cried, “Don't 
try to save me, papa; I can’t hold out long. Get 
Katie out!" 

In the same spirit the little girl pleaded, «‘Let 
me go, papa—I’m caught fast—save brother.” 

“I am determined to save you both,” replied 
the distressed father. 

“Then, papa,”’ said the heroic little creature, 
“get a sharp knife and cut my leg off. I can stand 
B.” 

Help finally came, and the children were both 
released. No doctor was near, and all night 
Katie lay, uncomplaining, untended, in a garret, 
whither she had been carried with a broken leg. 

‘Poor papa, don’t look so sad!’’. she said, 
apparently thinking only of his grief; and when 
the water subsided, and she was carried down 
stairs, she kissed her hand to her father, saying, 
“Cheer up, papa! I’m all right now!” 

A mother, driven with her family to the house- 
top by the rising deluge, clung to the roof till the 
waters bore away her seven children, one by one. 
She could only help them clutch at pieces of float- 
ing wreck. 

‘Will God take care of me now ?’’ asked the 
youngest—the ‘‘little one’’ of the flock. 

“*Yes,”” said the poor mother, and out of the 


| may be the Infinite Pity will make that echo of 
| an infant voice a consolation to the broken-hearted 
| mother in her thoughts of the dear ones whom 





THE YOUTH'’S 


she drifted down, ‘“‘Good-night, mamma!” It 


she never saw again. 

The child’s faith in her mother and in her God 
was not misplaced. God did ‘take care’’ on that 
awful night, as truly as He ever does. He does 
not suspend the laws of nature, so that fire will 
not consume and waters drown; but in the pro- 
visions of His love “there remaineth a rest’? and 
a reward for the souls of those who suffér unsel- 
fis ly, and whose dying thought and effort are 
fo, their fellow-creatures in distress. 


_— ~ +~o>——______—_ 
NO MAN’S LAND. 


In England, that strip of land along the edge of 
the sea which is covered at high tide, but is left bare 
at the ebb, has been called ‘No Man’s Land” from | 
an early date. This strip varies in width according 
to the shelving of the shores. It is of peculiar 
character, and the aptness of its name is evident 
from the following description, furnished by the 
author of “A Sea-Painter’s Log:” 





| 
| 
| 


There is nearly always one figure to be seen upon 
No Man’s Land, working his way to and fro along 
the windings of the smaller creeks and over the 
mud, pot with careful, measured tread, and | 
never resting long upon either foot. This is the eel- 
spearer, who, with mud-pattens—or mud-shoes— 
firmly laced to his feet, tows behind him a box about 
two feet six inches long, and slightly rounded at the 
bottom. He works carefully over the ground before 
him with his spear, like a pointer in stubble. 

This man knows every square yard of the mud for 
miles, and has earned a living upon it, and on noth- 
ing else, for the last forty years, his whole stock in 
trade being his mud-pattens, his spear, and the box 
that slips after him. When his tide is over, he slings 
this box, with twenty or thirty pounds of eels in it, 
upon his spear across his shoulder,—his pattens 
hanging in front,—and so trudges to market. 

Like the heron, the eel-spearer is nearly always 
alone, and only those who have spent an hour or two 
upon the mud in pattens, a mile or more from real 
land, can form an idea of how very much alone he is. 

I have spent many an hour in a boat far out at 
sea, and know that the smallest boat in such a situa- 
tion is as a house compared with the eel-spearer’s 
two bits of elm plank fourteen inches square. At 
every step they sink and suck in the mud, and tug at 
the lashings which secure them to the feet, so that 
both the quality of these cords and the way they are 
made fast become quite important matters. 

The pattens are Tectenet in a particular manner, 
which is seldom deviated from, for the safety of the 
eel-spearer depends too much on his footboards for 
him to venture on rash experiments with them. 
| ‘The special skill, the local knowledge, required to 
| travel safely over these mud-lands is not unlike that 
needed by the mountain guide. There is mud which, 
though too soft to go upon in winter, will carry well 
enough in summer, when the long sea-grass is tough, 
and forms a surface-coat upon it left spread by the 
tide. And there are pits, deep and soft, like crevasses 
hidden by snow, into which you may sink at one 
step up to the waist or deeper. 

To get out’of one of these a man must, by cutting 
the lanyard or untying the knot that fastens them, 
first get rid of his pattens, which suck him down; 
and then, extending himself horizontally, with his 
spear held across in both hands, as one would ex- 
tend an oar in water, he may find it possible to draw 
himself out. But it is only a chance, and when out, 
he has but his eel-box and spear left him to regain 
the shore with. Experienced mud-walkers, however, 
by carefully sounding before them with the spear or 
an oar, for the most part avoid falling into such 
traps. 

— +o — 


FROM THE HEART. 


The very necessaries of life are purchased, in some 
professions, at the cost of a jest; though the jester’s 
heart be breaking, he must smile or starve. Public 
mention has recently been made of a pitiful yet 
heroic example of this kind in the case of the late 
P. H. Welch, a man who made jokes for comic papers 
while his body was racked with pain, and who, lying 
in bed during his last illness, still dictated jokes to 
supply the family needs. 


An old illustration of John Leech shows the dress- 
ing-room of a circus tent, where the ring-master 
has just appeared to summon a performer to an 
expectant audience. But the clown, for whom the 
crowd is waiting, sits, with tears rolling down his 
eee cheeks, upon the edge of a bed where lies 
his dying wife. Even that extremity of grief cannot 
excuse him from the duties of his profession; grins 
and vulgar jokes are still demanded of him, though 
his heart be breaking. 

Like these cases, and yet unlike them, was the 
case of Herr Wachtel, the army-wagoner, whose 
songs at the camp-fire had first drawn attention to 
his wonderful tenor voice. He was singing to 
enthusiastic audiences in some of the large Western 
cities of this country. One night, the delight of his 
listeners knew no bounds. They rose, mounted their 
seats, tossed up their hats, waved handkerchiefs 
and, indeed, gave the singer such a royal round 
of applause as few men ever receive. 

It was noticed that the great singer appeared 
somewhat tardily for the last act, and at its close, 
the manager announced that Herr Wachtel would 
sing a song of Franz Abt’s. 

Strangely calm, he advanced to the footlights and 
began, “Each night before I go to rest.” An 
unearthly sweetness and pathos dwelt in his tones; 
the music quivered with passionate pain. The line, 


“Good-night, my dearest child,” 


with which the song closed, seemed like a solemn 
farewell to the dead, and the audience, affected 
beyond measure, wept as freely as they had formerly 
cheered. 

They left the hall in silence, and next morning the 
newspapers stated that Herr Wachtel, during that 
performance, had received a telegram announcing 
the death of a beloved child. 


cin +o — 
THE PEN DROPPED. 


A Philadelphia gentleman went into a lawyer’s 
office, according to a writer in the Press, to sign some 
important papers. The papers were read and pro- 
nounced satisfactory, and a clerk was handing the 
man a pen, when it slipped out of his fingers and 
fell to the floor. The lawyer himself sprang out of 
his chair and hastily picked it up, betraying exeite- 
ment, which his client remarked with some surprise. 

The lawyer volunteered no explanation till after 
the man had completed the transaction by putting 
his signature to the documents. Then he said: 

“The dropping of a pen about to be used for such 
& purpose as this always makes me anxious, for I 
remember a case where a delay of not more than 
fifteen seconds, caused by the dropping of a pen, 
thwarted the generous intentions ofe r~ man. 

“In 1861 we had our first great oil-well fire. The 








famous Hawley and Merrick well began all at once 





























































































S COMPANION. 


to spout oil and gas in such quantities that the oil 
ran to waste, and flowed over the ground in all direc- 
tions, while gas filled the air for a quarter of a mile 
around. 

“A terrible conflagration followed. Twenty or 
more persons were enveloped in the flames, and 
among them was one of our richest operators. He 
was rescued from immediate death by a man named 
Uriah Smith, who risked his own life in doing it, 
and was terribly disfigured ever after. 

“The rich man was so horribly burned that it was 
evident he could not recover, and as soon as he had 
been carried to a house near by, he insisted upon 
making his will. = 

“By the time the will had been reduced to writing 
and read to him, he was so weak that he could not 
speak. He motioned fora pen. The man who had 
been doing the writing dipped the pen into the ink, 
and passed it to the dying man, but, between the 
a it dropped to the floor, and rolled under the 

e 


“As I have said, the delay thus occasioned was 
not more than a quarter of a minute, but when the 
pen was picked up and again extended, it was not to 
a dying man, but to a dead man. 

“The unsigned will had bequeathed a handsome 
legacy to the brave rescuer, and a hundred thousand 
dollars to the county poor fund; but the will was 
void, and these bequests were never paid. And that | 
is why the dropping of a pen always makes me so 
nervous.” 





aia +> =n 
For the Companion. 


THAT SWEET OLD CHARM CALLED 
POETRY. 


Fair, flame-robed Thought, amid her sheaves, 
Stirred by divinest ecstasy, 
A charm of truth and music weaves, 
That sweet old charm called Poetry. 
About my heart, with magic power, 
It twines itself caressingly ; 
To joy a gift, to grief a dower, 
That sweet old charm called Poetry. 
Choose from my treasures what you will, 
Take Science, Art, or Melody,— 
Take one or all, but leave me still 
That sweet old charm called Poetry. 
EmMA C. DowD. 


— _— aa 
ALL RIGHT. 


Modern journalism is occasionally given to the 
description of weddings in fashionable life, but it 
cannot be denied that even the most elaborate of 
such efforts furnish rather monotonous reading com- 
pared with the following account of a New Guinea 
wedding, to be found in the interesting volume 
entitled, ‘‘From my Veranda.” The small com- 
munity of Dinner Island had been thrown into ex- 
citement by the announcement that Ah Li, a well- 
known Chinaman, meant to take to himself a 
Papuan bride. 


As events developed, it was found that the prospec- 
tive bride would only consent to marry on condition 
that the ceremony should be as nearly as possible 
like that of the English church. Accordingly a 
native Christian teacher, named Jacobo, was en- 
gaged to perform it. 


Jacobo and the bride were in their places, but Ah-Li 
had not appeared. After waiting a quarter of an 
hour, Jacobo’s temper begun to rise, and a search 
party was ordered, in no gentle terms, to bring in 
the recreant bridegroom. 

Ah-Li was discovered sitting in a state of deep 
dejection in a wood-shed, where he had evidently 
endeavored to conceal himself. When the srareh 
party accosted him, he murmured “All lity,” and 
{apparently resigned himself to his fate. As he 
| entered the church, he took no notice of his bride, 
nor did she look at him. They stood before Jacobo 
with bent heads, the very picture of shame and self- 
consciousness. d 

After a long harangue in several dialects, Jacobo 
cyt addressed the Chinaman. 

“Ah-Li,” he exclaimed; but Ah-Li showed no 
sign of intelligence. 

“Ah-Li, you take this woman-wife belong 0’ you?” 

Ah-Li stood as if petrified. 

*“Ah-Li,” continued Jacobo, ‘“‘you take this woman- 
wife belong o’ you?” with even more emphasis than 
before. 

“All lity,” said Ah-li, without raising his head. 

“Ah-Li, you look out’’—take care of—“‘this woman; 
take her your house ?”’ 

“All lity,” said Ah-Li. 

“Ah-Li, you eat food off same dish along o’ this 
woman?” 

**All lity,” said Ah-Li. 

“You stop same house,” repeated Jacobo. “You 
look out this woman, you eat food same dish?” 

“All lity,” said Ah-Li, “finish.” 

Jacobo then, in several dialects, repeated his ques- 
tions to the bride, but no response of any sort could 
be obtained from her. Ah-Li, however, continued 
reiterating ‘‘All lity, all lity!’ and this concluded 
the ceremony. 


—_— +r —— 
““MUMBO-JUMBO.” 
“Some things can be done as well as others,” said 


a great height into a river. His remark is illustrated 
by a story of a young English officer, told in Taylor’s 


tiger. 


jun, 
“ 


which many officers had tried in vain to shoot. 
the mess-room. 


I want you to go with me and kill Mumbo-Jumbo.” 


cheeks. 


kill a cat?” 


Mumbo-Jumbo. 


for the night. 





The hour arrived, and the church was crowded. | 


Sam Patch, who, sixty years ago, used to jump from 


“Thirty-Eight Years in India.” He was but a boy 

of sixteen when he joined his regiment at Jubbul- 

pore, but he delivered the district from a man-eating | #!ways —— it, does he not?” 
y. 


“Don’t forget to bring home Mumbo-Jumbo, old 
crow-shooter!” shouted the officers as the boy left 


The boy sent for Gumput Singh, the best native 
hunter in the place, and said to him, “Now, Gumput, 


The old man laughed till the tears ran down his 


The next morning at daybreak the cadet went off 
to the jungle, armed with a double-barrelled gun 
and rifle, and an old French hunting-knife, long and 
pointed. Gumput took him to a place where the 
tiger had made a meal two days before on an unfor- | would do if it wasn’t for their barley.” 
tunate cow-keeper. They tracked the beast for a 
long time, and having hunted all day halted to rest 


For two days they followed the tiger’s track, until 
it entered a ravine known to be the tiger’s home. 
The boy hid himself behind a bush, and the hunter | like that.” 
went up one bank of the ravine to see how far the 
— ag aye —o ~ double-barrelled gun at| “Wh 

ull cock, the rifle at his feet and his knife read that’s what we ith it!” 
the boy stood behind the bush. After waitin ey a eg 
instant he heard a tread, and suddenly from behind | 


AUG. 8, 1889. 


he saw the tiger’s head above a bush, fifteen yards 


stant. 

He fired both barrels, dropped his gun, seized the 
knife, and held it with the handle against his chest. 
The beast rushed upon him, knocked him down, and 
died on top of him. The boy was not even scratched. 

The old Lanter ran up, shouting, “Thank God for 
giving you the strength to kill this beast!” Then to 
the tiger he said, ‘‘O son of a pig, and most pigged 
of pigs, no more will you make poor mothers child. 
less and poor women widows! As a son of Satan 
you lived, and as a son of Satan you have died!” 

The tiger was brought in triumphant to the village, 
while hundreds of natives danced before its bearers. 
After that exploit, the boy was never again called 
“crow-shooter.” 


| 
AARON. 


Parents are sometimes loath to relinquish their 
parental authority, even when their sons and 
daughters ure men and women, and ought to be 
learning to think and act for themselves. A tall, 
awkward and painfully diffident young man of 
twenty-one or twenty-two years went into a clothing 
store, accompanied by a short, active and keen-eyed 
little woman, whose self-possession was perfect. 


| **Let us see some black suits of some kind, some- 
thing not too high, nor yit so cheap as to be good for 
nothing,” said the woman,to the clerk. 

“Yes, ma’am. Is the suit for this young man?” 

“Yes, it’s for him. ’Ve you any idee ’bout what 
you want in the way of a suit, Aaron?” 

“I’d like one of them shiuy black suits,” replied 
Aaron, meekly. 

“Well, I don’ know,” said his mother, with a 
shake of her head. “I’m doubtful ’bout them wear. 
ing well, an’ I b’lieve I’d better git you a good cassi- 
mere.” 

The clerk had led the way to a counter piled high 
with inexpensive black suits, and the mother began 
““How’d you ee this, Aaron?” 

“T don’ know.” 

| ‘Well, look at it, boy, and see whether you think 
you’d like it.” 

“T guess so.” 

“Do you like this one any better?” 

“I don’ know as [ do.” 

“Well, I want you to make up your mind now, and 
not go to wishin’ you’d got something else as soon 
as you git home.” 

| The amusement of the clerk was increased when, 

| after carefully examining suit after suit without 
coming to a decision, the old lady said, “You may 
show me something a leetle mite better’n any of 
these. I wouldn’t be so pertickler, but it’s his wed. 
din’ suit I’m gittin, an’ I feel as though I'd like him 
to look a little half-way decent on such an occasion. 
D’you think you’d be satisfied to stand up in this 
one, Aaron?” 

| > 

INSULTED BUFFALOES. 


| When a man receives an injury, physical, financial, 
| or no matter of what sort, he instinctively seeks to 
| hold somebody responsible for it. It relieves his 
| feelings to blame somebody, even if he is not quite 
sure that that somebody is the one at fault. Some- 
thing like this appears to have been the feeling of 
two buffaloes whose behavior under fire is described 
| by a Western sportsman. 





| I crawled and rested at intervals for more than an 
hour, the herd getting all the time in plainer sight, 
until finally my patience became exhausted, and 
several buffaloes wandered within four hundred 
| yards of my position. I took deliberate aim and 
| succeeded in hitting a fine bull, though the ball went 
too low to kill him, and he walked away laboriously 
to lie down where I could not follow him. 

Just at that moment a pair of rifles spoke in quick 

succession lower down the bluff. Two old bulls on 
| the edge of the herd gave as many jumps, and began 

lashing their sides and shaking their heads after a 

most expressive manner. They had evidently been 
| made to tingle somewhere, but were only provoked. 
| For a moment they stood confronting each other, as 
| if cogitating upon the probable cause of the dis- 
turbance. Then the idea seemed to strike each 
simultaneously that the other had in’ some mysteri- 
ous manner committed the insult, and forthwith 
they rushed headlong against each other’s adamant 
skulls with a shock which might have caved in an 
ordinary brick house. 

They locked horns, and pushed with such strength 
as nearly to lift each other on their hind legs; then 
they tossed each other’s heads sideways, broke hold, 
trampled the ground savagely, and joined their 
heads with another crash in desperate tourney. 

How long the comical misunderstanding might 
have lasted there is no telling, for a second pair of 
— sent the whole detachment stampeding out of 
sight. 





er eee 
GIVING AND KEEPING. 


To a Frenchman studying English, as to an Eng- 
lishman studying French, nothing is so hard to 
acquire perfectly as the idiom—the very part of the 
language which comes most naturally to a native. 
The difficulties of our own tongue in this respect are 
illustrated by the following dialogue between a for- 
eigner and his English teacher : 

‘“‘When you give a thing,’ asks the foreigner, 
“you cannot keep it too, can you?” 

“Certainly not.” 

“But when an honest man gives his word, he 


“Certain 
“But when he gives his word, how does he keep 


Many officers in the regiment were in the habit of | it? Does he take it back?” 
taking a few days’ leave in turn, and going into the 
jungle for sport. When it came the boy-cadet’s 
turn, some one said to him at the mess table, “O 
Jones, give me your turn! You have never shot 
anything but crows, and there are tigers in the 


“Certainly not. When an honest man gives his 
word, he never takes it back.” 

“But if he keeps it, he does not give it.” 

“Oh yes, he does.” 

“Then if he gives it, he doesn’t keep it.” 

“Why, certainly he does. Because, if he doesn’t 


le.’ 
Well,” said Jones, “I should like to shoot a| keep his word, he is no longer an honest man.” 
tiger, and I will try and shoot ‘Mumbo-Jumbo,’ ” 
referring to a noted man-eating tiger in the district, | Mever taken it back, he keeps it all the while?” 


“Oh, I begin to see! Having given his word, and 


“Certainly.” 
“What a beautiful language is the English!” 


VALUABLE CROP. 


A Western man, proud of his immensely produc- 
tive acres, was showing a visitor from Vermont over 


“No, Sahib,” said he, “it is not for such as you to | his farm, and, while boasting somewhat loudly of 
kill Mumbo-Jumbo. He eats men. Can a mouse 


his own crops, turned upon the Vermonter with the 


An offer of one hundred rupees put the matter in quemtine: 
a new light, and the hunter agreed to accompany 
the cadet, sa ing, “With God’s aid, I will show you | Vermont hills, can you?”’ 


“You can’t raise much back there on those stony 


“Oh yes, yes; we generally get fine crops.” 

“But you don’t raise much grain, do you?” 

“Oh yes; we raise a sight of barley.” 

**You do?” 

“Why, certainly; I don’t know what our farmers 


“Do you get much for it?” 

one we don’t sell it, no, sir; we don’t se!l a grain 
of it.” 

“You don’t feed it to your stock?” 

“Oh no, no; you don’t ketch us wasting barley 


‘*Well, what do you do with it then?” 
y, man, we save every grain of it for seed— 





This is the Western man’s story, and he naturally 
thinks this a queer kind of “farming for profit.” ~ 








Serer 
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| sign of Lucy was to be seen. big bed. 


| then her own room, which was next to it, but ‘no | to see the little mite curled up in the middle of the | 
| 
| “Ellen!’’ cried mamma. Mamma lifted her softly, and carried her to her | 


“Come up, please! 




















For the Companion. 


GOOSEY LUCY. 


| 








I cannot find Lucy anywhere.”’ 
Aunt Ellen came running up. 
‘She must have gone into baby’s nursery,”’ she | 


was Lucy fast asleep in the middle of the big brass 
bed. 

“Oho!’’ said Aunt Ellen. ‘ ‘Some one has been 
lying on my bed, said the middle-sized bear.’ 





own little bed, and tucked her up in it; but Lucy 
did not stir nor wake. 


She woke in the morning, though; and what do 
said. ‘Wait till I put my bonnet in my room, | you think she said, when she opened her sleepy 
i] 


AGE i ) and I will go and find her.” eyes ? 
So Aunt Ellen went into her room, and there “Oh! oh! oh!’ she said. “Why! why! it’s 


growed little again. It’s perfectly ’sTONISHING!!!"" 
Lavra E. RicHarps. 
——_+or—__——_ 









































| Lucy had been spending the day at grand- | Here is your Silver-hair, sister.”” Dora, who is fond of hog’s-head cheese, asked Enigmas, Charades, Puzzles, &c. 
i mamma’s, and when she came home after tea, she | Mamma came running, and they both laughed | for some ‘‘hedge-hog cheese.”” 2. 
; was very tired and sleepy. CHARADE. 

Mamma asked her what she had been nn = ~ Take my Jirst, if tired with walking; 
joing all day. Use my second for others’ gain; 
bs ra ge ae ee For the Companion. Do my third, nor be disheartened 

“T’ve been making cake,"’ sai ucy. Though your toil seem all in vain; 
“Sponge-cake; it was sé good !”’ If you're called my whole to follow, 

: ane ae ienis fae aid Carefully perform your part; 

«Indeed !’’ said mamma. 4ind how did - We have need of skilful workers 
you make it, Lucy ?” In this homely, useful art. 

“Why, I brought the eggs to grandmam- i 
ma,” said Lucy, ‘‘and she broke them, and . 
then she stirred them round and round and A TRIANGLE. 
round; and then I brought the sugar, and I 9 
had a spoonful on my bread and butter, and 1 10 

i she put the rest into the bowl; and then she 2* il 
t * * » 
; put in the flour and the lemon, and I had a ‘ r ae = 
squeeze of the lemon in my mug for to HIS story is true: The place on the maps cee os 4 

make lemonade. Then grandmamma stirred A boy I once knew Where they were, perhaps, 6* * * * * 45 

F it all together for a long time, and I was Was — to schon in a dream. Was p= sc some a ville, re a 
a : - _s ” t happened this way, here goats were as free, aut 

tired, and I played with the kittens a His father one day As goats ought to be, Or ee ae 

“Who did you say was making this cake, Bought Johnny a Billy-goat team. To wander o’er meadow and hill. Across. 

Lucy ?”’ interrupted Aunt Ellen. 9. A Roman numeral. 
“7 was making it!"’ said Lucy. ‘Didn't Base-ball and croquet, 1, 10. A child’s name for a mother. 
i I tell you, auntie? But 1 couldn’t be mak- All the games boys play, Ste i rene fossil coal 
& Se : His bicycle, tennis and boat 3 “ag cae ws ws 
i ing it all the time, so grandmamma helped Niteec Inde th Gioliatin 4 to 13. A Scripture proper name. 
me a little.” For he had to train Sto 1B. Reese. 
“Oh!” said auntie. ‘I beg your pardon. A living, long-suffering goat. 7 to 16. A field of blood. 
. 7 Je arse 
Go on, Lucy.” 1,2 3, i 6 N; The name of a battle 
“Then,’’ continued Lucy, ‘‘when it was = — equip “di fought on August 4, 1814. 
: ¥ it before it went i he team, a new whip 9, 10, 11, 12, 13, 14, 15, 16, 17. A name given 
' quis sendy rI tasted ™ os i " I ae Was added,—I never knew why,— to the first day of August. 
fe the ov en to see if it was a right, an 1a) For Billy was kind, FRANK SNELLING. 
ie a little heart-shaped one for myself, and I He knew how to mind, 
Hi ate it as soon as it was baked. And grand- And always was willing to try. 3. 
i mamma said I was quite a good cook. And, DEFINITIONS. 

3 Pe s ” When properly used, Each of the following sentences contains 
pa sista wart ] said Not whipped or abused, These goats gathered ’round the name of a fish. sli ' 
“Trot along as fast as you P oo sal And loaded with not more than one, Their mate on the ground, 4. Toentine anda hort 

mamma. ‘Undress yourself, darling, and Off Billy would trot, And soon the whole story found out. °. The enitials ao great eegentention ‘ona 
in a few minutes I will come up to hear Though the sun was hot, They said: “ "Tis a shame, an ancient weapon. 

your prayers.” As if he too shared in the fun. And no one can blame 3. A boy’s nickname and a preposition. 

, a bh P P If we turn this lesson about.” +. A miner’s tool, to do wrong and a letter. 

Little Lucy went upstairs as she was bid, A 5. A blacksmith’s tool and a marine animal. 
rubbing her sleepy eyes with her little fat They unhitched the goat, 6. To cleanse a ship’s bottom. ; 
fists. Obh—so—sLEEPY! And with Johnny’s coat ne head of a family, a whip and to mis- 

B ra He: ARE Made Billy a soft, easy bed: “ae 
L The stairs seemed a mile long, and she isan Mink eb Shue once = eet ee a 
a ‘ . . a » . 
i thought she should never get to the top step. All ready to start, 10. A round body, fad ms inhabitant of the 
‘ At last, however, she tumbled up on the They hitched little Johnny instead. ocean. 
| f seg Z 11. A product of the soil, a preposition and 
landing, and tumbled in at the first open The goats jumped in a consonant. : 
door. . And made a great din, 12. A = and a weed. 

She was talking all the time; talking to And said it was jolly good fun Pe Bets og = nickname, & personal pronoun 
her beloved little brass bedstead, of which To see a boy pull 14. To sneak. 
ghe was very fond A whole wagon full 15. An illuminator and a line of light. 

A a ‘ Of goats, in a broiling hot sun. 16. Kind of insects and a part of the hand. 

“Beddy, dear!’’ said Lucy. ‘Dear little 17. An illuminary and an edible. 
pretty, shiny beddy, I’m coming now! My I am sorry to say, They jerked on the bit 18. A position. — 
own little beddy-house, all waiting for me Gus het summer's day,— yaerdaetan 2. A nt iat ‘t pace Bote gue 

x 2 jn ; Forgetting the golden rule,— Poor Johnny a blow on his ears. = C conduit ttt net ater eye ; . 
Pretty yellow balls, and pretty —’* but here Our Johnny allowed Though frantic with pain, au: of the brain and a pointed in- 
Lucy stopped short, and opened her sleepy In the cart to crowd He dared not complain 22. Luminous and a boy’s name. 
eyes as wide as if they had never been His playmates just out of school. As silently fell the hot tears. 23. A color and a terror to sailors. 
yah as J ; 24. To pass over and a murmuring sound. 
_ , ili catia _— Sis The guat tagged bie bet: > = —- and a part of the body. 
2 oh. Oh: said Lucy. y, why, Johnny whipped, and the rest o” The god a 
7 : 2 o.0.9ne 27. The god of thunder, a vegetable and a 
it’s growed big All laughed and set up a shout. syllable in music. 
She sat down on the floor and stared at He dragged them a mile, 28. yee peed Seite and to recede. 
oe lac . But after a while 29. A boy’s plaything and a fastening. 
the brass bedstead. It was just as bright nei Btlbe sean albtiven ox 30. A consonant and to disperse. 
. ; I J at. ; 

i and just as pretty, and had just as many . 31. A name and an inducement. 

balls on tt, but—wonderful, most wonder- He lay Gown to die!— = 7 a and a ferocious animal. 

ful!—it was at least three times as big as it "Twas useless to try 34. A olish. 

had been when she got out of it in the morn- To struggle with odds so unfair. 35. Crime and a place of honor. 

ing. Nevertheless, it did not seem in the The boys in dismay 4. 

least proud or stuck-up, but stood there very hasnt 

4 pe GeUCE-Ep, OUS 6000 : And Johnny was left in despair. RIDDLE. 
quietly. ct He panted and puffed, I ~~ in old gardens, with poppies and thyme; 

‘‘Beddy, dear,” said Lucy, ‘chow you have In vain were his cries, Was scolded and cuffed, ,’m a house, I’m a seat, I’m a present; 
growed!” The goat could not rise, Until it seemed better to die I’m the holder of many a copper and dime; 

i ee Oe So Johnny sat down there to keep Than suffer such pain ;— Iam owned by the king and the peasant. 

“Beddy + ° * A watch on his team,— The terrible strain I am occupied nightly by fashion and fame, 

eddy, dear,’’ she went on, “if you had Now here comes a dream,— At last woke him up with a cry. , Great prices are paid to win me; 
only told me this morning, I would have For Johnny was soon fast asleep. I'm —" by the poor though housewifely 
tried to grow, too, if you had showed me = anne his iy en Us te these Shoanethannt 
. . ats aie é na glad surprise 

how. Grandpapa always thinks I am grow- To find himself safe with his team, 

ing, and Iam ashamed to tell him I don’t And Billy’s kind face Conundrums. 

know how. But I never saw anything grow - There beaming, in ee a nat exploit is an anatomical impossibility ? 

like this! It’ $e? > Poton the cruel wild goats of his dream. eat of arms. 
4 ‘shi “4 t's perfectly—it's perfectly “ston Why is an honest friend the sweetest one? 
i ishing: And after that day,— Because he is candi(e)d. 
} “Well,”” she continued after a long pause, I am happy to say,— If om —_ — why would it be like an 

during which she stared tili her eyes actual- Our Johnny the better plan tried; — (one's: —— it would be an ex. 
: ly began to water, “I suppose I may as For great and small, What trees were the ancients most careful to 
' Nag 2 ) . Dumb creatures and all, protect? Their ashes. 
} well get in, though I shall be quite lost in 





the middle of it. It’s simply ridiculous for 
a girl of my size to have a giant’s bed. I 
know mamma will never find me in it.” 

In five minutes Lucy was in the very middle of 
the big bed. In six minutes she was sound 
asleep. And in seven minutes mamma came 
upstairs and went into Lucy’s room. 

“Darling!” said mamma, softly. ‘Are you 





The golden rule was his guide. 


JOHN HOWARD JEWETT. 





For the Companion. 


CHILDREN’S SAYINGS. 


“Do you like rusty bread?’’ inquired little 
Charlie, coming to my door with a very brown 


back of the seat, made plaintive moan: ‘O papa, 
I don’t like these between-times of year!” 

“‘Let’s bang Lexie’s hair,”’ said Nellie to May, 
while amusing themselves with a little brother. 


What bird would make a good army officer? 
The adjutant. 





Answers to Puzzles in Last Number. 
1. Virgo. 
2. FaCts, toAst, maRts, miDst, paInt, daNce, 


aan. doLor, raFts, hoLes, brOad, toWns, stEep, 
Rst. 


3. Con-science. 


599 4. LAN D SEE R 
awake ? crust in his hand. Lexie submitted patiently to the operation, and A LAR EY RE 
There was no answer. | ‘Rusty bread? I never heard of such a thing, | when it was finished, sat for several moments in M4 : 4 : : : : : 
“She is asleep!"’ said mamma to herself. ‘I | Charlie,’’ I answered. perfect silence. Then looking up inquiringly, he| 5, FaMous : 
will just tuck her in without waking her.” “This is rusty bread,” said Charlie, holding up | asked, «When is it going to bang?’ He expected recy. 
But when mamma went to the little brass bed, | his crust. ‘It stayed in the stove until it got right | a fireworks display. Rieck MCCCXLVI. 
lo and behold! it was empty. hard and rusty. It’s so good!”” _— — EXtraordinary. 1346 
“Lucy !”? saidmamma. ‘Where are you ?’’ but — “O mamma!”’ cried little Lee, on waking, ‘I’ve —- ; 
no Lucy replied. Floy was one day riding with her father. It | had a dream; I dreamt I was going to a picnic.” Military. 
‘‘Are you hiding, dear ?”’ cried mamma. “Come| was in the spring when the roads were very | ‘Did you have a good time, my boy ?” 6. Farragut, died August 14, 1870. 


to me, like a good girlie, and let me put you to 
bed.”’ 


Still all was silent, and mamma became alarmed. 
She lighted the gas, and searched the room, and 





treacherous and muddy, and the little girl’s cour- 
age was sorely tried by the violent lurchings and 
joltings of the carriage. At last matters reached 
a climax, and the little maid, holding tight to the 





“No (with disgust) ; I didn’t get there.” 


Little Edith called the Gobbler the ‘little tur- 


| keys’ grandmother.” 





Manassas, a August 31, 1862. 
Andersen, died August 4, 1875. 

The name of the first is found by taking one letter 
from the first word of each line; the second, in the 
same manner, from the second word; the third, 
from the third. 





aes 


| 


Pesatee eee 


Se aE 
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For the Companion. 
VERTIGO. 


Any disturbance of the blood circulation in the 
internal ear, especially in that portion known as the 
semicircular canals, will give rise to a feeling of 
dizziness or vertigo. This symptom is by no means 
uncommon, and is so often felt by persons who are 
otherwise in perfect health that little attention is 
generally paidtoit. It is true that in many cases one 
may be perfectly safe in not heeding it, yet recurring 
or prolonged attacks of dizziness should never pass 
unnoticed. 

In what is known as Meniére’s Disease, which is 
associated with a chronic affection of the internal 
ear, the patient suffers paroxysms of intense dizzi- 
ness, accompanied with loud ringing in the ears, the 
attacks becoming more and more severe and pro- 
longed as the disease progresses. 

In the great majority of cases, however, the 
explanation of the vertigo is to be found in some 
local departure from the normal condition, the real 
source of the trouble being perhaps at some distance 
from the parts affected. 

In the ear itself we may have a foreign body 
pressing on the drum membrane, or an increased 
pressure in the drum cavity, such as happens when 
the passage to the ears is stopped and an excess of 
fluid accumulates. The same condition may arise 
also from an error of vision, in which case it can be 
explained only by the intimate nervous connection 
between the two organs, an over-straining at one 
portion of the nerve-circuit showing its effects at the 
other. 

Most interesting of all, however, is the connection 
between this symptom and certain disturbances of 
the stomach. Vertigo and nausea often go together, 
as in the case of persons who swing violently, or in 
those who are sea-sick. By means of the intimate 
nervous connection, any irritation or disturbance of 
the functions of the stomach will react on the blood 
supply of the ears, and vertigo may thus be an 
indication of indigestion or an overloaded stomach. 

The heart is still another organ connected with this 
same nervous chain, and this fact explains how it is 
that palpitation is sometimes met with under similar 
circumstances. This fact may serve as an additional 
warning against the use of alcohol and certain drugs 
which cause dizziness when taken into the stomach. 

In persons of full habit, with large excess of blood, 
vertigo may precede an attack of apoplexy. In any 
case, the wise course is to avoid all effort and 
remain in a reclining position while the attack lasts. 


— = 
MATILDA MARIA. 


She was a poor little mite, who played in the 
gutter by day and slept on a bundle of rags at night, 
yet she had an intimate and soul-satisfying friend, 
her doll, Matilda Maria. 

Her own name was Maggie Kirke, and though she 
expected sometime to “take in washing,”’ as her 
mother did, and work half the night over the 
“starched things,” she considered herself, at present, 
a very lucky and care-free little girl; for dirty, ragged 
and hungry as she might be, she still had Matilda 
Maria and that beautiful gutter. 

One day, a ery of “Fire!” was heard in the tene- 
ment-house where her mother lived, and the crazy 
old structure was speedily wrappedin flames. There 
was no time to save household goods of any sort, 
and the shrieking women had barely rushed outside 
with babies in their arms and children clinging to 
their skirts, when the entire building seemed to be 
filled with smoke and fire. 

“‘Where’s Maggie, Mrs. Kirke?” called a neighbor 
across the way. And Mrs. Kirke, hotter than ever 
she had been at the ironing-table, replied: “Praise 
be to goodness! Miss Mullen, Maggie’s safe. I sent 
her to the store not five minutes ago.” 

The firemen had come by this time, and were 
hastily running up a ladder. Mrs. Kirke followed it 
with a curious glance, and gave one cry, when she 
saw that it was intended to reach her window, and 
that Maggte stood there in the opening, frantically 
waving one little hand. 

Then the woman threw her apron over her eyes 
and saw no more until a little form was pressed into 
her arms and a voice—Maggie’s own—kept repeating, 
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| You sick, marmie? You ’fraid? J ain’t hurta bit. 


| Wake up!” 

Mrs. Kirke did wake up, and took the little thing 
to her heart. 

“Maggie,” she asked, “‘wherever was you? Didn’t 
you go to the store when I told you?” 

“Why, yes,” said Maggie, “’course I did, but I 
come and see the fire burnin’ up our house, and I run 
up stairs after Tildy M’ria.” 

How she had managed to run up over the heated 
stairs through the stifling atmosphere, no one knew, 
but they did know one thing—that Matilda Maria, 

| made of a stick of kindling wood and dressed in an 
old red handkerchief, was quite safe. 
—_—__—@—___—__ 
A SOFT SEAT. 

A monkey and a half-grown kitten that lived in the 
same house in New York furnished much entertain- 
ment to the family by their pranks, or rather by the 
monkey’s pranks, to which the kitten submitted as 
if she liked them. 


The monkey was chained so that Puss could easily 
keep out of his way if she chose, but many times a 
day she strayed carelessly within his reach. She 
might be careless, but he was not; he knew the 
instant she crossed the line into his dominion, and 
pounced on her, snatching at a leg, an ear or the tail, 
always if possible the latter, which he seemed to 
regard us a convenient handle. Then began the 
frolics; he shook her till her teeth chattered—it is to 
be supposed; he hugged her till she cried; he swung 
her by the tail; climbed with her to the top of his 
post, and held her like a baby while he dressed her 
fur—after a fashion, poked apart her toes, examined 
her ears, and otherwise interested himself in her 
anatomy. 

But his crowning delight was to sit on her. Hold- 
ing her down tothe ground with one firm little hand, 
he deliberately planted himself on her warm, soft, 
fur-covered ribs as if she had been a cushion. 

Though he was not very big, being about twice the 
size of the kitten, and she had her claws, the use of 
which would instantly release her, she often let him 
enjoy his comfortable seat till the family interfered. 


—____—__ 
NOT SQUARE. 

The Teuton is often a long time in learning Amer- 
ican idioms. One who had been here for a year or 
more, and who could speak some English before his 
arrival, a very short and corpulent man, by the way, 
went to his grocer’s and paid a bill which had been 
standing for several weeks. 


“Now you are all square, Hans.”’ 

“IT vas vat?”’ 

“You are square, I said.” 

“T vas square ?”” 

“Yes—you are all square now.” 

Hans was silent for a moment, then with redden- 
ing face and flashing eyes he brought his plump fist 
down upon the counter and said: 

“See here, mine frent, I vil haf no more peezness 
mit you. I treat you like a shentleman, I pay my 
pili, und you make a shoke of me—you say I vas 
square ven I know I vas round as a parrel. I dond 
like such shokes. My peezness mit you vas done!”’ 


: ————s 
TOOK THE RESPONSIBILITY. 


‘There are times when a subordinate must use his 
own discretion, orders or no orders. A striking 


the awful afternoon of the Johnstown disaster. 


A train with two locomotives, running cautious] 
and laboriously up the already inundated Conemaugh 
River Valley, reached the bridge over the river and 
stopped, the conductor having orders to wait there 
on account of the supposed insecurity of the bridge. 

The warnings of the threatened breaking of the 
dam came to his ears, and, realizing the danger to 
his freight of human lives, he sent forward one of 
his engines, a very large one, to test the bridge. 

The experiment seemed to justify him in ventur. 
ing forward, as the choice of two perils. He 
recoupled the locomotive, and proceeding carefully, 
took his train in safety over the bridge. 

Ten minutes after he had crossed, the dam burst, 
and the bridge and several waiting trains were 
swept away with the ill-fated city. 


inannnensallaaiainsons 
FINANCIAL BACKING. 


A writer in the Boston Budget witnessed a little 
Street scene the other day, which is a worthy com- 
mentary upon Seneca’s noble saying, ““Man is born 
for mutual assistance.” The best kind of a friend 
is one that encourages our good impulses. 


Two unkempt newsboys were on their way toward 
the newspaper centre to begin their afternoon’s 
work, when, pausing beside the box which is placed 
in front of a clothing-house, one of them said to his 
companion: “Say, Billy, let’s put somethin’ in the 
box for the Johnstown sufferers.” 

“I'd like ter,” was the response, “but I’m afraid if 
I don’t have luck I’ll get whaled when I go home 
*ithout the money.” 

“No, you won’t, neither,” was the reply; “if yer 
get busted I’ll set yer up.” 

Upon this the two gamins stealthily deposited 
their mite and resumed their course toward the 
scene of their afternoon’s labor. 


ee 
WELL-INFORMED. 


Simplicity of language is good, no matter to whom 
one is speaking, but it is best to avoid “talking 
down,” even to young children. Every teacher 
finds, sooner or later, that children are often better 
informed than they are supposed to be. 

The San Francisco Chronicle reports a dialogue 
overheard in a kindergarten. The teacher was giving 
an elementary object-lesson. 


“What is this?” she asked, as she touched the 
table. 


“Wood.” 


“And what is this?” she added, touching the 
fender. 
“Tron.” 


bone? good! And what is this?” taking up a 
oitle. 
“Glass.” 


“Excellent! Now what is this?” fumbling her 
watch-chain. 


“Brass,” answered one of the small boys, and 
with that the lesson ended. 
___ 
HANDY. 


Little Johnny, who had been taken by his father 
to the zoélogical garden, was greatly interested in 
some kangaroos, and especially in one which had a 
number of young ones in its pouch. 

“O papa,” exclaimed Johnny, “I wish you was a 
kangaroo!” 

“Why, Johnny?” 


“*Cause 1f you had a pocket like that, what piles 
of candy you could bring home!” : as 








instance occurred on the Pennsylvania Railroad on | 








In every house where there is Furnace, Hot Water 
or Steam Heat the STANDARD METALLIC THERMOME- 
TER would become indispensable if once used. (Adv. 

———>——— 

**Brown’s Vermifuge Comfits,’’ or worm lo2z- 
enges, will be found a very beneficial medicine. They 
are pleasant to the taste, free from coloring matter, and 
no child will refuse to take them. 25 cents a box. [Ads 

aneeremniiibepemecmnee 

“‘After suffering with Itching Piles more than ten 
years, BURNETT’S KALLISTON has worked a COMPLETE 
CURE, and I cheerfully recommend it to all suffering in 
like manner.” 8. J. SHAW, M. D.. 283 Dartmouth Street, 
Boston, Mass. For sale by all druggists; price, $1.00; or 
sent, express paid, on receipt of $1.25 by J. BURNETT | 
& Co., 27 Central Street, Boston, Mass. (Adv. | 
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NEW ENCLAND 


CONSERVATORY 


MUSIC, LITERATURE, ORATORY, LANGA 
GES, FINE ARTS, PHYSICAL CULTURE, Ei«., 
CLASS AND PRIVATE LESSONS. HOME Fu): 
YOUNG LADIES. FINE ACCOMMODATIONS. 
NEAR FOR GENTLEMEN. DEMAND For: 
COMPETENT TEACHERS EXCEEDS THE stp 
PLY. THE BEST EQUIPPED AND APPOIN 
ED SCHOOL OF MUSIC, LITERATURE, AN} 
ART IN THE COUNTRY. SEND FOR CALEN 
DAR. NEXT TERM BEGINS SEPT. 12th. 
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PEARLINE has more to do with sunrise than sunset, as 
those who use it (and they number millions) for washing and 
cleaning are through with this undesirable work so much sooner 
than those who use ordinary soap; in fact they are cleaned up, 
long before the sun thinks of setting. 


The truth is (as compared 


with soap) Pearline will enable 


even a delicate woman to do a day’s washing and cleaning in half 
a day, and do it better; besides she will not be too tired to enjoy 
the time thus saved. Every grocer keeps Pearline; it will cost 
you but a few pennies to try a package. Well tried—always used. 


Manufactured only by JAMES PYLE, New York. 


eeRICe- 
CREAM 





BAKING POWDER 


MOST PERFECT MADE. 


NEW YORK’S CREAT CHEMIST. 


This is to certify that I have analyzed Dr. Price’s Cream Baking Powder. 
I find it composed of pure materials, compounded on correct scientific 
principles. The ingredients are accurately and scientifically pro- 
portioned. Hence, bread or biscuits prepared with it are 
better suited for digestion. 

R. OGDEN DOREMUS, M. D., LL. D. 

Prof. Chemistry and Toxicology in the New York Bellevue 
Hospita! Medical College. Prof. Chemistry 
and Physics in the College of the 


‘ity of New York. 











ENTERPRISE M’F’G CO., 





Third and Dauphin Sts., 
PHILADELPHIA. 











UNEXCELLED 
FOR 
CHOPPING 
Sausage Meat, 
Mince Meat, 
Codfish, 
Hamburg Steak 
for Dyspepticos, 
Hash, 
Hog’s-Head 
Cheese, 
Chicken Saiad, 
Peppers, 
Chicken 
Croquettes, 
&c., &c. 
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If you cannot get 
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UNEXCELLED 
FOR 
CHOPPING 
Clams, 
Scrap Meat for 
Poultry, 
Corn for Fritters, 
Tripe, 
Scrapple, Suet, 
| Cocoanut, 
|Also for making 
|'Beef Tea 
for Invalids, 
Pulverizing 
Crackers, 
&c., &c. 


——>-—. 


SOLD BY ALL HARD- 
|\WARE and HOUSE 
FURNISHING STORES. 


———_— 
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forecastle than would stock an armory, and if 
there was one among them could navigate they 
would seize the ship. We have a nice outlook 
between here and the Horn. I don’t know what'll 
save the ship if we get bad weather.” 
Mr. Herbert grew warm with indignation as he 
talked. 
“They’re a set of rowdies,’”” he continued. 
‘“‘Hear them now. Another quarrel over cards.”’ 
The sound of an altercation came aft from near 
the foremast, followed by several pistol shots and 
the crowding of men about the scene of the affray. 
’ Several of the crew who were listlessly pretending 
THE TARRATINE’S HARD CREW. to coil some ropes on the deck dropped them and 
The time was September, 1856, the scene San | ran forward without hesitation, and one or two 
Francisco harbor. The good ship Tarratine, with | who were at work in the rigging also stopped 
clearance papers for New York and half a cargo | labor and moved to positions whence they could 











For the Companion. 








of hides in her hold, had left her moorings and 
swung at anchor in the bay waiting for the sailors 
to be brought on bodrd. There had been a new 
crew shipped, for the crew of the outward voyage 
had, as a matter of course, deserted the ship on 


her arrival in San Francisco, and those of it who | 


had not been ‘‘shanghaed”’ in the dens of the city 
and shipped off to various parts of the world, had 
gone to the diggings. 

But the Tarratine had no difficulty in securing 
hands, such as they were. The famous Vigilance 
Committee of 1856 was just then holding the city 
with a grip of iron, and, while a corrupt muni- 
cipal government and judiciary stood aside and 
trembled, was reaching out searching, resistless 
arms and dragging malefactors from their most 
secret hiding-places to meet the swift justice of its 
terrible tribunal. Every criminal not under 
arrest was seeking to leave the country, and as a 
consequence the shipping offices were crowded 
with men who desired to embark. 

The ship’s full complement was twenty men, 
but as several were entered as green hands, the 
crew was increased by four more who desired to 
work their passage. 

The crew were as usual rowed out to the ship in 
little parties each under charge of a sailor board- 
ing-house runner, and, in various stages of drunk- 
enness, were left with their kits on deck. With 
the turn of the tide the anchor was raised, the 
sails thrown loose, and with a fair wind from off 
the shore the Tarratine moved grandly down the 
harbor and through the Golden Gate. Six miles 
beyond the pilot left the ship, and the next morn- 
ing found her breasting the long waves of the 
Pacific a hundred miles from land, making a good 
offing before turning her head to southeast by 
south on her long path around Cape Horn. 

It was soon evident that the ship was more than 
full-handed. When the watches were told off on 
the first night there were found to be two more 
men present than the shipping list called for, and 
later two stowaways appeared on deck, raising the 
number of men before the main-mast to twenty- 
eight. Out of all these there were not over a half- 
dozen competent seamen, or twice that number 
that had ever worked in any capacity on board a 
vessel. 

Tokeep such a number of green hands employed 
during the hours of the day-watches was next to 
impossible, and the evil effects of idleness in a 
ship's crew unavoidably appeared. So few of the 
crew were competent sailors that extra work was 
thrown on the able seamen, and this created 
discontent among those who otherwise would have 
been amenable to the duties and restraints of their 
position. 

But a danger worse than idleness or grumbling 
arose from the character of most of the crew. 
Many of them were of the criminal class, whose 
sole reason for shipping had been to escape the 
penalty of their misdeeds ashore, and it was 
evident from the first that they had no intention 
of submitting to any of the discipline essential in 
the relations between officers and crew. 

For the first few days, while sea-sickness pre- 


vailed and the men were comparative strangers to | 
one another, they were fairly tractable though 
mainly useless; but as they gained their sea-legs | 


they became insolent and defiant, and tended more 
and more to band together in a common opposi- 
tion to lawful government of the ship. 

There was a good and efficient set of officers on 
board who asserted their authority with prompt- 
ness and energy, but their patience and temper 
were tried to the utmost, and they had to acknowl- 
edge to each other that there was a dangerous, 
mutinous spirit among the men that they could 
not quell by any means that seemed available. 

The situation was well illustrated by the account 
given by the first mate, Henry Herbert, to Captain 
Conyers on the eighth day out from San Francisco. 
The captain was a clean-shaven, white-haired old 
man, naturally pacific of temper, and especially 
averse to contention on this particular trip, as he 
intended to retire from the sea at the end of 
the voyage. Mr. Herbert was a short, dark, 
thickset young man of great strength and activity, 
excitable of temperament and full of pluck and 
energy. He was speaking of the crew. 

“It’s the worst lot of pirates,” he said, “that 
ever came aboard a merchantman except to board 
her over the quarter-rail with cutlasses in their 
hands. There are burglars, pickpockets, ticket- 
of-leave men, desperhdoes from the mines, and 
the devil’s own assortment generally. There are 
not six of them know the main-mast from a 
matrline-spike to begin with, and those that do, 
through bad example, are getting as bad as the 
test. There are more knives and pistols in the 


view the proceedings. 

The third mate was on the main-deck and went 
| forward, not very willingly, to quell the dis- 
turbance, without success it seemed, for the alter- 
cation continued, and mingled with his tones of 
authority arose voices equally loud, evidently 
giving in profusion that abomination in the mind 
| of a ship's officer known as ‘‘back talk.’’ Mr. 
| Herbert joined the third mate, but even with his 
| assistance it was a considerable time before mat- 
| ters were at all quieted. 

The two officers had to submit to much more 
| insolent language than was agreeable, and there 
|/had been an ugly and menacing display of 
| weapons by the men. They came back aft pale 
| and silent with anger over a situation so unpleas- 
| ant, which they seemed powerless to control. 

| ‘This was in the second week. Matters were 
| worse at the beginning of the third. The men 
| now held the forward part of the ship as their 
| independent domain, worked or not as suited their 
individual preferences, and constantly defied and 
insulted the officers. The weather, luckily for all 














| were lying in their berths smoking, and others 


«Come to my room to talk where we'll be out | 
of the hearing of the man at the wheel,” said | 
Captain Conyers, nervously. 

They entered the cabin and there ensued between 
them a long conversation of an arguinentative | 
character, in which objections raised by the captain 
were successively done away with by the confident 
and energetic representations of Mr. Herbert, so 
that finally the captain, rising, said in a tone of | 
resignation, ‘‘Well, we'll try it.”’ 

The force that might be counted on in support 
of the lawful authorities on the ship was seven in 
number, being the captain, the first, second and 
third mates, the carpenter, steward and cook. 
The element opposed was twenty-eight in number, 
but of these several of the able seamen were not 
pleased with their associates and appreciated the 
dangers of their position; these men were neutral 
factors who would not resist, nor could they be 
counted on to assist the officers in the event of 
a mutiny of the crew. 

Mr. Herbert took none of the other officers into 
his confidence until the next day at noon. Then 
while they were at their dinners they were briefly 
told what was expected of them, and given their 
instructions what to do. 

They all entered most heartily into his plans. 
A little after two bells in the afternoon, Mr. 
Herbert left the cabin and walked forward among 
the men. There he saw a sight which, at that 
time of day, has rarely been paralleled on a mer- 
chant-ship sailing on the high seas. There was no 
work going on fore or aft, but the entire crew, 
save the man at the wheel, were lounging at their 
ease. Some were sitting on deck at cards, others 


again were sitting on the bits or leaning against 

the rail indulging in conversation which was 

plentifully intermixed with oaths and obscenity. 
As Mr. Herbert came among them they glanced 








“COME ON, YOU KASCALS!”’ 


on board, had been fair with gentle northerly 
| breezes, for in case of a storm there would have 
| been great danger, with such a crew on board, of 
| going to the bottom. As it was, the officers wor- 
ried along, encouraging the willing, ignoring the 
insolent, and, at times, even taking from necessity 
a hand in the manual labor themselves. 

If this condition of affairs were to prevail when 
they should reach the stormy winds and waves 
off Cape Horn, the fate of the vessel seemed 
inevitable indeed and deplorable. 

‘*We’ve endured this state of things about long 
enough,”’ said Mr. Herbert to the captain as they 
stood together on the quarter-deck during the dog- 
| watch on the evening of the fifteenth day. “By 

our reckoning, if this breeze holds we should 
be to-morrow noon in latitude eight degrees north, 
longitude one hundred and ten degrees west. 
“If we propose to get rid of this ship-load of 
criminals and not go with them to destruction off 
Cape Horn, we must change our course to-morrow, 
as soon as we have taken the sun and proved our 
| reckoning. By my calculations it will be a run 
| of about twenty-one hundred and forty miles to 

Callao, and, steering by the wind along the 

equator, we ought with fair luck to make the port 
| inside of twenty days. The winds are southerly 
| at this season, and we may sail free all the way.” 
| Mr. Herbert spoke with freedom to his superior 
| officer, but he had sailed years with Captain 
Conyers, who greatly relied on him, and who in 
this emergency had sought his advice. 

‘Well, I suppose it must be so,’’ said Captain 
| Conyers with something like a sigh. ‘I don’t 

know what the owners will think to have us go 
| out of our course like this.” 

“Tt can’t be helped,’’ said Mr. Herbert. ‘‘And 

| now I propose another thing, captain, if you’ll 
sanction it. And that is, to re-capture this ship. 
I think we've been the sport of a lot of beach- 
combers long enough, and I should like to get 
into authority again, if only for half an hour, 
just to see how it would seem. I have a plan by 
| which I think we can put those fellows down and 


| keep them under until we can set them ashore.” 


| 
| 
| 
| 


| slouched in an independent manner to the places 





at him with contemptuous indifference and went | 
on with their occupations But his face was very 
serious, and his voice was so impressive that they 
were compelled to listen with attention as he 


the three came aft, carrying with them as booty 
sixteen revolvers, eleven knives, eight slung shots 
and billies and an assortment of burglar’s tools. 
These were deposited in the cabin, after which the 
ship’s officers were one by one called in before the 
captain and mate to make certain preparations 
and to receive further instructions. One by one 
they returned to the deck and took their stations 
unnoticed by the men aloft. 

When these preliminaries had heen completed, 
Mr. Herbert walked toward the foot of the main- 
mast. The expression of disgust and worriment 
which his face had borne for a fortnight past 
had given place to a look of intense satisfaction. 
He stepped smartly, his tones were quick and his 
whole presence bristled with electricity. 
up, he shouted in stentorian tones, 

“Aloft there! All hands loose sail!” 

At an order so unexpected the men stopped the 
work of furling and looked at one another. 

‘*What does the fool mean ?”’ said one man, and 
then those-who could steady themselves looked 
down. The ship’s officers and the steward and 
cook were on deck, each wearing a pair of 
revolvers. Mr. Herbert and the third mate stood 
at the weather, and the second mate and carpenter 
at the lee main-shrouds, and a handspike leaned 
against the rail by the side of each. The captain, 
flanked by the steward and cook, stood on the 
poop, whence they commanded with their weapons 
the main-deck and rigging. 

“Come be lively there!” shouted Mr. Herbert, 
sternly ; ‘throw these gaskets loose !"’ 

One or two old sailors, from a mechanical habit 
of obedience, began to untie the gaskets so lately 
fastened; the rest of the men consulted together 
hurriedly. Their deliberations were cut short by 
the rage and fury of one big fellow, their ring- 
leader, who, crowding past the rest on the main 
yard shouted : 

“Come on, boys! We may as well have it out 
with them, once for all.”’ ° 

“Yes, come on, you rascals, and have it out,” 
thundered Mr. Herbert. ‘The storm the captain 
told about has got along and it’s right here on 
deck waiting for you. The man that leaves the 
rigging without orders will run straight into it."’ 

The ringleader began to descend the weather 
ratlines, and nearly all the men in the rigging 
started to follow him. Those in the lower rigging 
struck the deck first, but they could only come 
two at a time, and as they leaped from the 
shrouds they met the handspikes in the hands of 
the officers stationed at the rail, and were tumbled 
senseless one above the other in a heap on deck, 
the big ringleader under all the rest. 

By the time seven mutineers had been disposed 
on the deck prostrate and bleeding, and the re- 
volvers had begun to crack merrily from the poop, 
the men still in the rigging, not liking the pros- 
pects below nor the singing of bullets about 
them, instinctively and unanimously concluded to 
reascend and obey orders. 

The men who had been hit were handcuffed as 
fast as they recovered consciousness and placed 
in the lazaretto, where they remained during the 
rest of the trip. After the sails had been cast 
loose, the men in the rigging were permitted to 
descend one by one, and were searched as they 
reached the deck. They were not allowed to re- 
tain even a pocket-knife that might be used as a 
weapon. 

After the yards had been hoisted, the sails 
sheeted home and the ropes coiled, the crew were 
ranged on the main-deck, where the captain deliv- 
ered a short lecture, instructive if not pleasing to 


Looking 


spoke. | his audience, and concluded by setting them all 


| 
“Boys, there’s danger ahead. 


been looking at his glass, and he says we're going | 
to have one of the worst kind of storms and it'll 
strike the ship right away. Now, boys, all 
hands turn up aloft and furl the sails. We're in 


The old man’s | hard at work without reference to the customary 


hour of ‘‘watch below.”’ 

The yards were hauled as soon as the sails had 
been set, the helmsman received the order ‘‘East 
southeast,” and the Tarratine with a crew, for 


the squally latitudes now, remember, and we'll 60 | the time being at least, thoroughly subdued if not 
to the bottom in a hurry if a cyclone catches us! penitent, turned her head toward Callao. 


with our canvas spread.” 

The men looked from one to the other, not much 
liking the prospect held out by Mr. Herbert either 
of the work or the storm. Presently one of their 
number dropped his cards and got up from the 
deck, saying: 

‘*Well, boys, I guess we'd better do as he says. 
There’ll be time afterwards to finish our game.”’ 

So one by one they quitted the rail, got up from 
the deck or rolled out of their bunks, and 


assigned them. By the time the clew-lines and 
buntlines had been hauled and belayed the entire 


There was no more ‘watch and watch’ on 
board the Tarratine, but the men were kept busy 
from morning till night. The amount of paint 
work and iron scraped, and sennit made, during 
the rest of the trip, was something well-nigh 
unprecedented in maritime history. The officers 
were always on deck by twos, keeping well 
together and heavily armed against any sudden 
outbreak ; but after their late experience there was 
no disposition toward insubordination on the part 
of any of the men. 

The weather fortunately remained fine through- 
out and the wind generally favorable. The 





crew had turned to, and were then all sent up to 
furl the sails on the main-mast. 

They clambered up the rigging, awkwardly 
enough most of them, but in time they were all 
aloft, strung out along the yards, tugging away 
at the canvas, and working still harder to save 
themselves from falling. As they fumbled at the 
sails directed from the deck by the second and 
third mates, Mr. Herbert, the carpenter and the 
cook met by preconcert at the forecastle which 
they at once entered. 

The carpenter carried a mallet and chisel and 
the cook a gunny sack. The carpenter proceeded 
actively to pry open every chest, each of which 
was expeditiously searched by Mr. Herbert and 
the weapons contained therein transferred to the 
bag held by the cook. 

Every bunk and mattress was thoroughly ex- 
amined with the same intent, a thorough inspec- 
tion made of the top-gallant forecastle, and then 


Galapagos Islands were sighted on the tenth day 
after changing the course, and eight days later 
the anchor was dropped off Callao. 

There the crew made grievous complaint of 
their late severe treatment before the American 
Consul. After a little investigation he arrived at 
the full particulars, and then had the complainants 
all committed to the Calabozo or common jail, 
where between heat by day and cold by night, with 
clouds of mosquitoes at all hours, they led a suffi- 
ciently dismal life until, after months of imprison- 
| ment, they were finally shipped off in instalments 
in vessels bound for American ports. 

- As it turned out, events could hardly have hap- 
pened more fortunately for the owners of the 
Tarratine, as the California steamer brought dis- 
| patches to Captain Conyers that had reached San 
| Francisco after his departure, and which instruct- 
ed him to proceed to Valparaiso and complete the 
ship's cargo there. These dispatches would have 
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TOUTH’S 
2 THE YOU 
been missed but for the necessity which compelled | wheel to stop the mill, he led the way out to a little 
field hard by, where a mound of fresh earth amidst 
the the whereabouts of the 
“Snoozer.”’ 
“It’s wet; he is in his hole,’? Henderson remarked. 
| He'll come out,” said Woodis, the broad, half- 
moon smile overspreading his countenance. Then 
puckering his lips, he gave a sharp whistle, pro- 
longed in low quavers, almost exactly like the sound 
which every 
country lad has 
heard a wood- 
chuck make. 
Immediately 
we heardaslight 
rumble down in 
the hole, and 
next moment a 
black head ap- 
peared in sight. 
Seeing his 


40 


him to put into Callao. Three days after her ar- 
rival, the Tarratine, having shipped new men, 
set sail for the Chilian seaport. It may be added 
that the voyage was completed without disaster, 
and with a crew of far different character than 
had sailed with the ship from San Francisco. 
CLARENCE PULLEN. 
+~@> 
FAITHFUL 
Although my ha aids are on my face, 
And all the tame I go on tick, 
Trust me, mine is a worthy case. 
The slow may think I am too quick, 
But fast and slow at once may see 
At any time good works in me. 
Harper's Weekly. -Geo, W. Bungay. 
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For the Companion. 


A RUSTIC NATURALIST’S PETS. 


“Pull on your rubber coat and your rubber boots. 

I am going to take you to see one of our rural 
‘shows,’ to pass the time till the weather clears.” 

It was the cheery voice of my good friend and 
host, and the prospect of a “‘show’’ to break the 
tedium of a rainy day in that northern lake country, 
where I was passing a week at my friend’s summer 
camp, was attractive. . 

“Is it far?” I asked as we started out. 

“First house up the brook-road here. About a 
mile. That's near, for a neighbor, upin this region,” 
my friend added. 

“And this neighbor—is he the ‘show’ ?” I inquired, 
as we splashed through the puddles. 

“Yes, he’s an odd stick—a born naturalist. He 
has a small menagerie around him. The people 
about here think he is nof ‘quite bright;’ but that is 
because he is peculiar. He is only about twenty 
years old, I think. He and his mother, who was a 
root-and-herb doctress, lived where he is living a 
good many years. 

“She died a year ago; and since then Lon— 
his name is Alonzo Woodis—has lived alone in the 
log house, and always will live there, I suppose, 
for he is so eccentric and has so many animals and 
birds cooped up and tied up about the place, that none 
of the girls in the settlement will have anything to 
say to him. For that matter, though, I fancy Lon | 
has never had anything to say tothem. He appears 
to find company enough with his pets. | 

“Hark! Yes, he is at home. You can hear his Woodchucks are usually so shy, that it seemed 
shingle-saw going. He has a little shingle mill on | odd, indeed, to see this one sit docilely at the thresh- 
the brook and makes a living, putting up pine and) old of its burrow and allow Woodis to scratch its 
cedar shingles, though he keeps cows and raises an} head and pat its back. It appeared to enjoy these 
acre of potatoes every season. | caresses, and once or twice gave vent to a droll little 

“That’s his place,” my friend continued. ‘You | ¢luck in its throat. 
can see the little mill and the overshot-wheel down “He doesn’t appear to cherish any ill-will against 
the bank there; and just across the brook, at the| you, on account of the joke you played on him,” my 
other end of the log dam, stand the house and sheds. | friend remarked. 

Odd-looking little nook of a place, isn’t it?’’ “No; he’s a very nice, good boy,” replied Woodis, 

I thought that I had never seen a more quaintly | still patting and playing with the chuck’s paws. 
rustic establishment. ‘Dogs are the only things he is afraid of. When 

“Do not say much to him at first,” my friend ad-| I’m alone, he will sometimes follow me to the mill 
vised, as we drew near the little mill whence issued | or to the house.” 
the shrill whirr of a circular saw, cutting rapidly “Where’s ‘Drarg’? 
through the bolts of shingle timber. ‘‘Heisshyand | Henderson asked. 
afraid of strangers.” “QO yes. But he’s gettin’ fat,” Woodis replied. | 

We entered the open door. A tall, bow-backed | “Come see him.” He led the way along the bank of | 
young man, in brown drilling frock and overalls, | the brook, past the house 
turned from the saw-table with the half-alarmed | and the little cow barn. 
start which always marks the recluse. “What sort of animal is 

**Good morning, Lon,’’ Henderson observed, pleas- | jt?” I asked. 
antly. “Wet, isn’t it?” “See if you can tell when 

“Wal, yes, it does rain some,” replied the youthful | Lon calls him out,” said 
shingle-sawyer, still looking a little concerned about | Henderson. “I didn’t know 
our intrusion. what it was the first time 

“I see you are driving business,” Henderson went | I saw it, and he has three 
on, and I meantime pretended to turn my attention | or four others that puzzled 


my = N 
Ber] 
q \ ; —— 


master the chuck came out from the ground and, 
rising on his hind feet, sat up and dropped his fore- 
| paws like a trained poodle. 


Have you got ‘Drarg’ yet?” 





to a tier of freshly bunched shingles. ‘‘I suppose | me till he told me what 
you have to scratch pretty hard, you have so many | they were.” 
mouths to feed,’’ Henderson continued, laughing. “Pll get some milk,” -<:2 


“Yes,” replied the born naturalist, with a sudden 
chuckle, like a roguish lad at school. I ventured to| were passing the house. He 
glance at him and could hardly refrain from} brought out a dipperful, 
laughing myself—his face wore such a comical! and we went on for fifty or 
expression. It was a face as smooth as a baby’s, | sixty yards up the brook, till we came to an old pine 
of a clear, yellowish complexion, and the wide | log lying among rocks. 
mouth turned up at the corners like a new moon. Our young showman then stopped and uttered a 
This whimsical yet not bad-looking face was sur-| note which I cannot well describe, unless by the 
mounted by thick hair the color of light clay, and | letters Oo-ee-oo0, drawn out with musical intonation. 
his eyes were quite as light. | There suddenly dashed out of the hollow log a short- 

“By the way, Lon, has ‘old Snoozer’ waked up| legged and slim little creature, more trimly built 
yet?” my friend asked. than the woodchuck but not so large. 

“Yes,” with another chuckle. “He crawled out It was reddish brown in color over the back, but 
last Monday.” | light orange along the under parts of its body. The 


Woodis remarked, as we 


“He did, did he? What did he think of the | tail was slightly bushy, the ears erect, the eyes like 
weather?” | black beads with a tinge of red. It cast its head to 
“Wal, he didn’t know what to make of it. I laid} one side and raised one paw with so arch an expres- 


down and laughed to see him snuff and smell the air. 
*Twas so hot, ye see, he eena’most melted, and he 
was as poor as a shadder, too.” 

“Who is ‘old Snoozer?’” I ventured to inquire. 

“It’s Lon’s pet woodchuck,” Henderson replied. 
“You know they hibernate, or sleep, through the 
cold weather and come out inthe spring. Out Penn- 
sylvania way they are said to come forth about the 
second day of February. The farmers call that day 
‘ground-hog day;’ for that is the commen name for 
a woodchuck in that section. But so far north as 
this, they often do not come out until April. 

*Lon’s woodchuck is a big black one that he caught 
and tamed two years ago. For two winters he has 
hibernated in a hole under the sill of the shingle 
mill here. He burrowed into a great heap of old 
sawdust under the floor. 

“Last spring Lon played a joke on him by taking 
ice from the mill-pond and packing it in the sawdust 
all around the woodchuck’s burrow. 


sion and a movement so deft and graceful, that I 
involuntarily exclaimed, ‘You little beauty!” 

“What is it?” said Henderson, turning to me. 

“T can think of but one creature—a young fox,” I 
said. “TI once saw a fox cub, about two months old, 

| that resembled this little chap.” 

“Well, that is not so bad a guess,” said Henderson 
laughing. “It a fox cub—but it 
isn’t.” 

“Then I give it up,” said I. 

| What is it?” 

“Woodis here calls it a ‘sweet marten,’” Hen- 
| derson replied. “It is a pine marten, or sable. The 
| old hunters sometimes called it the sweet marten to 
} distinguish it from the foul marten, or polecat. 

It is common all through these northern forests, but 


does resemble 


“I’m no naturalist. 


very shy creature naturally, and keeps to the reces- 
ses of the primeval woods. But you see Lon has got 
this one quite tame. It makes a pretty pet. See 
how anxious it is for the milk!” 

The little animal rubbed against Woodis’s leg, and 
evinced as great a desire to get its nose into the milk 
dipper as would a house cat. When the dipper was 
set down it licked up the milk much like a eat. 

“TI did not suppose such animals would drink milk 
at all,” I remarked to Woodis. 

He laughed. ‘All creatures will drink milk,” said 

jhe. “It’s good for ’em. Mine drink about all my 
two cows give. Never saw but one creeter that 
wouldn’t drink milk. That ar’s my old neighbor, 
He’s so steeped in 


That made it 
cold; instead of coming out about the first of April, 
that woodchuck slept until the middle of July! 

“Lon says he looked dreadfully cut up about it 
when he crawled out last Monday and found that it 
was haying-time, with half the summer gone by! If 
the ice had not melted he would have slept over till 
next spring, I suppose. Lon thinks he would have 
died, if he had slept much longer, from starvation. 
Is he under the mill floor here now, Lon?” 

“No, he has dug him a new hole out in the clover, 
beyond my garden patch,”’ the young man replied. 
“Come see him;”’ and lowering the gate of his water 


| Billy Bennett, up the road here. 








| it is rarely seen by any save the trappers, for it is a | 
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terbacker that he can’t keep milk on his stomach. 
But all healthy creeters love milk.” 

The quaint, comical manner and tone in which this | 
peculiar sentiment was delivered, would defy descrip. | 
tion by my unskilled pen. But it struck me as hav- | 
ing a grain of homely truth in it, none the less. 

“How did you come by this marten?” I inquired. | 

“Ketched him in a box trap out in the woods,” | 
replied our young naturalist. “He fought and bit} 
me like a little drargon, at fust.”’ 

“That’s his name, ‘Dragon,’’? Henderson inter- 
rupted, with a side smile to me over Woodis’s broad 
pronunciation. 

“Would he run away if you took the chain off his 
neck?” I inquired. 

“T ruther think he would stay round now,” replied | 
Woodis. ‘I’m going to try him in the course of a 
week or two more. He’s pretty well wonted and 
seems to like me as well as a dog.” 

To show us how docile the marten had grown, he | 
took it up in his arms and stroked its fur. 

“Where are those minks you| 
had?” Henderson asked. 

“Oh, they live under the bank | 
over there. They go off nights | 
after their victuals. I don’t feed | 
them. They killed the last old 
henI had a fortnight ago. But 
they come back and stay under that 
bank, days.” 

He walked along on the bank of 
the brook, chirped a few times, | 
then whistled once or twice be- 
tween his teeth in a way it would 
be difficult to imitate. 

In response to this invocation, 
first one black, serpent-like head 
was protruded beside a rock near | 
the water, then a second from | 
beneath an old root. Again and | 
again Woodis whistled. 

“There’s another one,” he said. 
“But perhaps he’s off on a hunt, 
being the day’s cloudy.” 

When he whistled, the two 
minks in sight gave vent each to 
a low, hissing sound as if expect- 
ant of something. 

“You do feed them occasionally, 
I suppose,” inquired Henderson. 

“No; wal, sometimes I toss’em a scrap of meat or 
fish, but nothin’ regular.” 

They would allow Woodis to approach within a 
few feet of them, but were a little more shy of us. 
Nearly every one has seen a mink, so I need not 
describe them further, save, perhaps, to note the par- 
ticularly red, fiery expression of the eye. The eye 
of the mink is black as jet, yet under the least 
excitement is seen to glow like a red coal of fire. 

“Shall you take their pelts off by and by when the 
fur gets good?” Henderson asked. 

* Guess not. Don’t fetch enough now. I wouldn’t 
rob the little fellers of their jackets for fifty cents 
apiece,” replied Woodis, with his broad, kindly 
smile. “But I'll tell ye what; ef mink skins fetched 
six dollars a pelt, as they used to, I’d start a minkery 
here,” he added. “I could make more raisin’ minks 
than I can sawin’ shingles.” 

**How’s ‘old Boozer’ getting along this summer?” 
Henderson at length inquired. “Is he down under 
the shingle mill now?” 

“Only middlin’. Yes, 
he’s there yet, but he don’t 
climb his pole much now. 
adays; and he haint got 
his old coat off well. He’s 
*bout ’s good’s spoilt.’’ 

Who or what Boozer | 
was I could only conjec- 
ture, but upon going back 
to the mill we discovered a 
small black bear hitched 
to a large, knotty pole on 
the side next to the brook. 
He seemed somewhat 
mangy, and his last sea- 
son’s coat of hair was | 
| still clinging to his sides in rusty patches. | 

“You see,” Henderson explained to me, “there 
was a party of sportsmen up here last summer, and | 
they brought a stock of moist supplies, including 
two or three kegs of lager. They played a good deal 
with this bear;—he was only a yearling then. They 
gave him beer and got him so that he would stand 

up, take a bottle in his paws and drink it off. It 

only took a little to upset him. <A bottleful would | 


had a light spot at its throat and was sulphury white 
on the under part of its body. Woodis first patted 
it, then took it carefully up in his hands. 

“Can you name it?’? Henderson said to me. 

“It is too small for a ferret and not marked like 
one,” I replied; ‘‘and it seems too large for a weasel; 
but unless it is a big weasel I shall have to give it 
up.” . 

“It’s not a weasel,” said Henderson. “It is a 
stoat—an animal of the weasel family, but a good 
deal larger. I never saw one before. Lon caught 
this one in a box-trap on the mountains back of the 
lake. He keeps it, instead of a eat, to catch the 
mice and rats. In the winter its hair turns white, 
except at the tip of its tail. In its wititer dress it 
is called an ermine, the same that in Europe formerly 
furnished the white ermine fur robes for the kings.” 

Just then we heard a tame crow on the roof of the 
house, outside, making a laughable attempt to talk, 
its tongue having been recently “doctored” by 
Woodis, according to a surgical method in vogue 
among country boys. The crow had scarcely finished 
his loquacious effort, when, from the recesses of the 
garret, or loft, overhead, an owl uttered a grutf and 
solemn tu-whit, tu-whoo, evidently awakened by the 
crow’s noise. 

“Has ‘Old Scratch’ recovered from the wounds he 
received in his battle with ‘Wee-jack’?” Henderson 
asked. ‘Take us to see them, Lon.” 

“‘He’s pretty well over that fight,” Woodis replied, 
leading the way to the back side of his cow barn; 
“but he has had another brush since—only a few 
nights ago—with some dog that came along, and got 
bitten through one foot. The old rascal! He had 
no call to fight. Served him right, I told him.” 

At the rear of the barn were two large cages six or 
seven feet square, with stout bars of seasoned white 
ash. We found in the straw of the first cage, coiled 
up into a huge furry-ball, agray animal which raised 
a large, round head and looked sleepily at us out of 
a pair of great, silvery eyes. 

“This is ‘Seratch,’” said Henderson. “Can you 
classify him?” 

In order to give me a better chance to show my 
knowledge of natural history they roused the animal 
and got it upon its legs, which I noticed were quite 
long, with large round feet disclosing the points of 
large hooked claws. But its tail was a mere stub, 
while its ears were each tipped with a little tuft of 
gray hair. It hadremarkably long, stiff “whiskers,” 








not unlike those of some gigantic old tom-cat, and 
the whole contour of the beast was decidedly feline. 

“Why, this is a lynx, isn’t it?” I said. 

“Right for the first time,’? laughed my friend. 
“Yes, this is a Canada lynx or ‘lucifee,’ as the back- 
woodsmen call it. But I don’t believe you can tell 
what this creature in the next cage is.” 

The occupant of the second cage was also cuddled 
snugly down in his straw, enjoying a morning nap. 
It was a very different sort of visage which he poked 
up, however, not at all like the lynx’s sleepy eyes and 
great, cat-like head. I knew at first sight that I 
should have trouble giving it a name. This animal 
had a rather flat head, with low yet broad, wide- 
apart ears, a black nose-pad, and fierce, fiery eyes. 

Woodis gave the creature a poke with a stick, when 
it sprang up with a hiss, emitting a musky odor. 

“I’ve had him four months,” he said; “but he’s 
not much tamed yet. I shall fetch him round, though, 
in time.” 

On its legs the beast disclosed a rather long body 
and a long tail, thick and bushy at the point of 
junction with the body, and tapering like a cone to 
the tip. Its body and head were not far from thirty 
inches in length, and the tail was about half as long 
as that,—say three feet and a half over all. 

The color was peculiar, being an iron gray over 
the back, shoulders and head, but almost quite black 
underneath save a few gray hairs at the throat. 

| The legs were short, but thick and strong, and the 
feet large, with light-colored claws. Its fur was 
thick and coarse, and altogether it had the appear- 
ance of being a tough, wiry and determined animal. 





| get him tipsy. Then these fellows would play with | “Where did he come from?’’ I asked the young 

|}him and tumble him naturalist. 

| over. Lon thinks that “*Bout thirty mile 
spoiled his health.” north of here,’’ Woodis 

| “It did,” said Wood- replied. 


|} is; “spoilt all his ap- 
petite for good, whole- 
some victuals. After 
they’d gone he’d do 
| nothin’ but set and 
| whine fer that nasty 
| lager, and he’s never 
| been much of a bear 
| sense.”’ 

| “Oh, that must be 
| all your imagination, 
| Lon,” Henderson ob- 
served, teasingly. 

“No imagination about it!” exclaimed the young 
naturalist. ‘Look at the bear.” 

He evidently took no pride in showing his bear, 
and Henderson turned the conversation by saying | 
that he wanted him to let me have a peep at “Little 
Keener,” and see if I knew what it was. 

Woodis accordingly led the way to the old log- 
house, which seemed to consist of but two rooms, | 
with a huge stone chimney in the middle. In the 
front room there was a fireplace with numerous 
kettles, pans and other kitchen ware set about it. 

“I guess he’s somewhere round,’ observed the 
young proprietor. Giving his wide mouth a peculiar 
twist, he began to squeak like» mouse. Immediately 
there popped out at a hole in the stone jambs, a little, 

| lithe creature with a peaked nose, long neck, short 
legs, and long tail with a black tip. Over the back 
| and along its sides it was of adark brown color, but 


> “T was with a log- 
gin’ crew last winter. 
One morning we felled 
a large holler pine and 
this creeter was in the 
tree, ’way up forty feet 
or more from the snow, 
inside the holler part 
of the tree. We had 
quite a fight with him. 
But the snow was very 
deep and soft, and we 
finally ketched him 
under a blanket and put a grain box over him.” 

I was quite ready to admit that I had never seen 
an animal of this species before. 

“Well, it is a rare creature,” said Henderson, ‘‘and 
one there has been considerable dispute about among 
| naturalists, first and last. But I believe they now 
agree that it belongs to the weasel family and is the 
largest animal of that genus. 

“Tt is peculiar to America and has no counterpart 
| in Europe or Asia. It has probably borne more dif- 
|ferent names than almost any other creature. 

Hunters have called it the black fox, but it is nota 
fox atall. Others have named it the black cat, but 
itis not acatat all. The Hudson Bay traders called 
it the woodshock and the pekan, and the Indians 
of the northwest called it the wee-jack. 

“New England woodsmen generally speak of it as 
the fisher; but it is not, like the mink, a fisherman, 
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but resembles the pine marten in its habits. At the 
smithsonian Institution they favor the name of 
Pennant’s Marten, from the elder naturalist of that 
name. In scientific books it is variously designated 
as Mustela canadensis and Mustela pennanti. 

“PT looked this all up a little while ago,’’ Hender. 
con added, “because when I first saw this one-I did 
not know what it was.” Thus modestly did my 
friend apologize for his knowledge, to my ignorance, 

fhere were still a pet fox and a raccoon to be seen, 
but these more common animals need no descrip- 
tion. I mention those only which were somewhat 
novel to me, although many readers of this paper are 
no doubt quite familiar with them and their habits. 

\ltogether we had spent two hours very pleasantly, 
and I, at least, had increased my knowledge of 
natural history. I only regret that there are not a 
few more young men, like Lon Woodis, whom their 
neighbors would not consider ‘quite bright.” 

CHARLES BARROWS. 
. +o — 
~ WHITE ANT PALACE. 


rhe white ant is known as an insect very destruc- 
tive to wood in all tropical regions, and the temper- 
ate zones are not wholly free from its ravages. It 
is allthe more destructive because its work is never 
seen upon the surface, and the strength of timber is 
all wasted without any indication to the eye. The 
ant, if it has occasion to work upon the surface, first 
covers it with a coating of clay. Its manner of liv 
ing as well as of working appears from the descrip- 
tion given of the abode of an ant colony by Mr. 
Moore, @f Australia. 


Upon the brow of a small rounded eminence there 
stood a sort of pillar of clay about five feet high, 
which had once filled up the centre of a hollow tree, 
the shell of which had been, from time to time, 
broken and burned away. This pillar was the work 
of white ants. As it interfered with the working 
of the plough, I commenced breaking and digging it 
down, not without some difficalty. 

The clay, which was surprisingly stiff, hard, and 
dry, broke off in large fragments. At length, near 
the level of the surface of the ground, a rounded 
crust was uncovered, looking like the crown of a 
dome. On breaking through this, the whole city of 
the ants was laid bare-a wonderful mass of cells, 
pillars, chambers and passages. The spade sunk, per- 
haps, two feet among the crisp and crackling ruins, 
which seemed formed either of the excavated rem- 
nants of the tree, or a thin, shell-like cement of clay. 

The arrangement of the interior was singular; the 
central part had the appearance of innumerable small 
branching pillars, like the minutest stalactitic pro- 
ductions. ‘Towards the outer part the materials 
assumed the appearance of thin lamina, about half 
the thickness of a wafer, but most ingeniously dis- 
posed in the shape of a series of low elliptic arches, 
so placed that the centre of the arch below formed 
the resting-place for the abutment of the arch above. 

These abutments again formed sloping platforms 
ior ascent to the higher apartments. In other places 
I thought I could discern spiral ascents not unlike 
geometrical staircases. 

rhe whole formed such an ingenious specimen of 
complicated architecture, and such an endless laby- 
rinth of intricate passages, as could bid defiance to 
art and to Ariadne’s clue. But even the affairs of 
ants are subject to mutation. This great city was 
deserted—a few loiterers alone remained to tell to 
what race it had formerly belonged. Their great 
storehouse had become exhausted—even th® very 
roots had been laid under contribution, till at last its 
myriads of inhabitants had emigrated to begin anew 
their operations in some other soil. 


<4 @>—___—_—__ 
MR. DOWSELL’S WEDDING. 


Back in the last century, the following circular, 
which is probably the queerest marriage announce- 
ment ever recorded, was current in Cumberland, 
England: 


“Matthew Dowsell, in Bothell, Cumberland, in- 
tends te be married at Holm church, on the Thurs- 
day before Whitsuntide next, whenever that may 
happen, and to return to Bothell to dine. 

“Mr. Reed gives a turkey to be roasted; Edward 
Clementson gives a fat lamb, to be roasted; William 
Elliot gives a hen, to be roasted; Joseph Gibson 
gives a pig, to be roasted; William Hodgson gives a 
fat ealf, to be roasted. 

“And in order that all this roast meat may be well 
basted, do you see, 

“Mary Pearson, Patty Hodgson, Mary Bushby, 
Molly Fisher, Sarah Briscoe, and Betty Porthouse, 
give each of them a pound of butter. The advertiser 
will provide everything else suitable for so festive 
an occasion. 


“AND HE HEREBY GIVES NOTICE, 


“To all young women, desirous of changing their 
condition, that he is at present disengaged; and he 
advises them to consider that although there may be 
luck in leisure, yet, in this case, delays are danger- 
ous; for with him, he is determined it shall be first 
come first served. 

“So come along lasses, who wish to be marry’d, 

Matt Dowsell is vexed that so long he has tarry’d.”” 

Unfortunately, the world is without any record of 
the wedding itself, or whether Mr. Dowsell’s plan of 
appointing the day, before he had chosen a bride, 
was followed by a wedding at all. 


~@,- 
SMELL. 


The lines from an old ballad, quoted by Shake- 
speare in King Lear: 
“Fie, foh, and fum, 
I smell the blood of an Englishman,” 
are founded upon a physiological fact. For by the 
sense of smell the blind frequently detect the habits, 
occupation, and social standing of a person. 


Mr. Levy, a blind man, records that he said one 
morning to a workman, “You have had ared herring 
for breakfast, you have smoked a pipe of tobacco, 
and you have just lighted a fire.” 

_As the man had carefully washed himself after 
lighting the fire and breakfasting, the blind man’s 
Sense of smell must have been acute to detect all 
three odors in succession. 

“You have had fish here,” said this same blind 
man to a clerk on entering a London store. 

he clerk said that they had not; but on the blind 
man insisting that there was the smell of fish in the 
‘tore, the clerk remembered that a lady had been in 


to pay a bill, who lived in a house next door to a 


lish-dealer’s stand. 


ter 


TWo ladies 


“How loudly they sing to-night!” said one. 
grass; 
legs.” 

LITTLE 
he 
but, you see, 
come back with me.” 


J ie songaite of the counter of a DITSON COMPANY 


tl i were sitting by an open window while 
\e choir was practising in a neighboring church. 
‘ “Tea” 
returned the other, thinking of the crickets in the 
‘and it is said they do it with their hind- 


,; ‘E Gus was laughed at because he didn’t go 
‘ome with any one from a children’s party. ‘‘Well,” 
inswered, “I should have gone home with the 
ittle girl that wore the white dress and pink ribbons, 
there wouldn’t have been anybody to 
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USIC STORE. A few hours of a summer tour may 
be profitabty spent in examining our exceptionally good 
new publications, and selecting for the fall campaign. 

From our 64-page list of books (which please ask for), 
we name a few books out of many. 
Examine our excellent Cantatas: 


Dairy Maid’s Supper. (20c., $1.80 doz.) Lewis. 
Rainbow Festival. (20c., $1.80 doz.) Lewis. 
Examine our superior School Music Books! 


Song Manual, Book 1. (30c., $3 doz.) Emerson. 
Song Manual, Book 2. (40c., $4.20 doz.) Emerson. 
Song Manual, Book 3. (50c., $4.80 doz.) Emerson. 
United Voices, (50c., $4.80doz.) Emerson. 
Kindergarten and Primary Songs. (30c., $3 doz.) 


Examine our new Piano Collections. 


Popular Piano Collection. ($1.) 27 pieces. 
Popular Dance Music Collection. ($1.) 
And many others. Also 
Popular Song Collection. ($1.) 37 Songs. 
Song Classics. (Sop.$l.) (Alto $1.) 50 Songs. 


Any book mailed for retail price. 
Oliver Ditson Co., Boston. 


THE “OVERFLOW” ALBUM, 


Every home has its accumulations of cabinet photo- 
graphs which have long since overflowed the elegant 
family albums. To such, this Album is a blessing. It is 




















cheap, yet neat and durable and of a convenient size. 
It is also of great utility to the traveller. It will hold 
twelve cabinet pictures; its cover is of black 
leatherette, closed by a flap; and its interior is of strong 
| buff paper. Sent post-paid upon the receipt of 40 cents, 
or two for 75 cents. 

PERRY MASON & COMPANY. 


HAMMOCKS! 
HAMMOCK No. C, Price, $1.00. 
HAMMOCK No. A, Price, $2.00. 
The No. C is eleven feet in length and the postage 

35 cents. 
The No. A is thirteen feet in length and the postage 
| is 45 cents. 
| Or we will send either by express on receipt of the 
price. As to quality they are both Hand Woven. 
Nothing better can be obtained. We guarantee them. 


PERRY MASON & COMPANY, 





A Perfect Hebe. 


| ration, and was an object of worship. 


How to get Baby | 
Safely 
Through August. | 


As regards diet—where the mother cannot nurse 
her child—beyond question 





NESTLE’S MILK FOOD _ | 


| 
is the most natural and nourishing diet for infants 
during hot weather. NESTLE’S FOOD contains no 
drug or stimulant. It is composed of milk with | 
all its cream, wheaten bread crust and a little | 
sugar, and NOTHING ELSE. The simplicity and | 
perfection of manufacture of this food have secured 
for it world-wide favor as the mothers’ and phy- 
sicians’ mainstay in hdt weather. 

Sample sent any mother on application to 


THOMAS LEEMING & CO., New York. 
LADIES! | 
Your attention is invited 


to our Lady’s Watch in | 
oxidized silver. 


Handsome, 
Stylish, 
Reliable. | 
PRICE, $6.00. | 


Sold by all 
Jewellers. 
Send for circular, 


Manhattan Watch Co. 
SALESROOMS, 
234 & 235 Bway, N. Y. City. 





ge 







She was certainly an exquisitely lovely 
creature. Nothing could have been added to 
enhance her beauty. She compelled admi- 
This is 





the universal result of the use of 


GLENN’S SULPHUR SOAP, 


| It transforms the most sallow skin into ra- 
| diant health; removes pimples; clears the 


face of freckles and tan; gives the complexion 
an indescribable brilliancy, and lends to 
every young lady a charm of person which 
makes her 


_ ADORABLE. 
All Druggists sell this POTENT BEAUTIFIER. 


Glenn’s Soap will be sent _by mail for 30 cts. 
for one cake, or 75 cts. for three cakes, ¥ C.N. 
RITTENTON, Sole Proprietor, 115 Fulton 
Street, New York City. 








“What, Corns and Bunions all gone?” 


y to say, through the merits of Han- | 


“Yes, I am ha) 
‘orn Salve I can now walk with ease.” | 


son’s Magic 


HANSON'S | 


MACIC | 


CORN SALVE. 


If your druggist does not ny 4 it, do not let him con- 

vince you that some imitation is just as good; send b 

mailto W. T. HANSON & CO., Schenectady, N. 

Every box is warranted to ane oF money refunded 
ce 


Price, 15 and 2 é 


ABO 


No more bones With new soft 
to break and Eyelet which 
never breaks 

















hurtthewear- 
er. Kabo is 
warranted to 
neither break 
nor roll up 

clothing. 


BEHIN | i 
BALL’S CORSETS Are BONED WITH KABO. 
FOR SALE EVERY WHERE 


CHICAGO CORSET COMPANY, 


the lacer, will 
never pull out 
nor stain the 











Publishers “Youth’s Companion.” Boston, Mass. 


CHICAGO and NEW YORK. 
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RY LADY 


A SILE DRESS. 
This is your op- 
portunity.A new 
departure. 
SILKs___ direct 
from the manu- 
facturers to you. 
Our reduced 
prices bring the 
best goods within 
reach of all. 
Weare the only 
manufacturers in 


EVE 


the U. S. selling 
direct to con- 
sumers. You 


take no risk. We 
warrant every 
piece of goods as 
represented, or 
money refunded. 
See our referen- 
ces. We are the 
oldest Silk Man- 
ufacturers in the 
U.S. Established 
in 1838, with over 
50 years’ expe- 
rience. 

We guarantee the 


CHAFFEE 


= DRESS SILKS, 


for richness of 
2 color, superior 
finish and wear- 
ing qualities, to 
be unexcelled 
m= by any make 
aa ——— of Black Silks 
in the world. We offer these Dress Silks in 
Gros Grains, Satins, Surahs, Faille Francaise and 
Aida Cloths, in Blacks only. We send to all parts 
of the U.S. It will cost you only a postal card 
to see for yourselves. Send a postal and we will 
forward you SAMPLES FREE with prices. 


O.S. CHAFFEE & SON, 


Mansfield Center, Conn. 
Refer, by permission, to First National Bank, Wind- 


















ham National Bank, Dime Savings Bank, Willimantic 
resent the buyer with 1000 
Warde Sewing Silk, and enough 

ARE SENT PREPAID. 
oflice of Hub Gore 
Makers, the largest 


Savings Institute, of Willimantic, Conn. 
Silk Braid to bind bottom of 
RE 
URED? 
manuf’urers of Shoe 


RECOLLECT with each Dress Pattern we 
dress. 

In_ Boston, at the 

This Trade Mark on 


CONGRESS 


SHOES 


the inside of the Elas- 
tic is the Insurance 
Seal Stamp. 


HOW Insured? 
By this Legal Docu- 
ment which accom. 
panies the shoes. 


INSURANCE CERTIFICATE. 


Boston, Mass., Dec. 15, 1888. 


Chis insure S to the wearer of these 
shoes perfect service of the Gore for ONE 
AND ONE-HALF YEARS /from date letter 
in Trade Mark. If the Elastic fails within 
eighteen months, send *he shoes by express, at 
our expense, from_any part of the United 
States, Canada, Mexico, West Indies, or 
Sandwich Isl’ ds, andwe will insert new Gorein 
Jinest manner, and return shoes free of expense. 

HUB GORE MAKERS, Boston, Mass. 


ES a 


WHAT INSURED ? — Zhe Elastic Gore. 


INSURED? 





Signed. 











Shrinking. SUCH ( —— 

aa it Better. 

AGAINST Hosng Shave. SHORS ) Feel Better. 
Wearikg Out. Last Longer. 


EVERY shoe dealer can 
WHERE Sold? imine Insured Hub Gore if 
youinsist. They cost no more. Some dealers 
will coax you to buy imitations on which they 
make extra protit. Look out for such ‘* dodges.” 
Refuse positively any Congress Shoes without 
the Heart Trade Mark on the elastic. 

We furnish Hub Gore to over 1,000 makers of 
good shoes and insure the shoes. 100,000 dealers 
sell them. If your dealer won’t supply you, 
write us for list of dealers in your lo 
Copyright, 1889, by Hub Gore Makers, Boston, Mass. 












[NSURANCE 
@OMPANY. 
——— 





ORIGINAL ACCIDENT CO. OF AMERICA. 
Largest in the World. 





ALSO ISSUES THE 


BEST LIFE POLICY IN THE MARKET 


Pays Policy-Holders 
$4,000 A. DAT. 


ns 


Be flare on er 








—+or- 
JACK’S EARLIEST MEMORY. 


If you wish to make an entertaining experiment 
with the memories of your friends, try, some time 
when a group of people are in the mood of playful 
reminiscence, to find out from each one the very first 
thing in life which made a lasting impression upon 


the memory. Every one has heard of the assertion 


of Charles Dickens that he remembered being handed | 


hastily, as a baby, from one woman to another at 
the time of a carriage accident, and learning after- 
wards that this really took place when he was only 
six menths old. 


Very few of us can remember anything so early in | 


life as this, but itis odd how far back into our earliest 
years the memory gropes its way to some sts urtling 
or charming occurrence. 

One summer evening several people were seated 
on a vine-covered piazza, talking of this and of that 
when the conversation drifted to this subject of 

early memories. 

A lady described a walk in a country road with 
her mother as the first thing she could remember, 
A tall girl spoke of her delight at catching a butterfly 
as her first knowledge. A young collegian declare a 
that his intense hatred of an oil-cloth bib, marked 
“Baby” in large letters, was his introduction to 
emotion and memory. 

“As soon as I could talk I struck for a napkin 
under my chin,” said he. 

One after another told their little stories with the 
pleasure which always goes with keen personal ex- 

verience of this sort, ‘until it came the turn of active 
Master Jack 

“The first thing I can remember,” he said, bringing 
his eyelids down rand tipping up his chin in a thought. 
ful manner, “the very first thing I can remember, my 
father was looking for me w ith a willow whip in his 
hand, and I was cuddled down somewhere keeping 
still, and my foot was asleep. Whew! 

Jack jumped up and stretched his legs up and down 
the piazza, as if to gain relief from “that lingering 
memory. 

“Whew! but my foot was asleep and I was afraid 
to move it. I can feel how it tingled yet!” 


+> 


A SCHOOL ON HORSEBACK, 

Dishonest college students are much addicted to 
the use of “ponies.” But these “ponies” are trans- 
lations of the classics, which the boys stealthily con- 
sult, instead of getting out their lessons by hard 
work. Pony practice by the school-children of the 
Southwest is more literal—and a good deal more 
honorable. A correspondent of the New York World 
says : 


At Manor, Texas, in that sparsely settled country 
along the line of the Houston and Texas Central 
Railway, I came to a large wood-colored building 
surrounded by a caravan of horses. I counted up- 
ward of fifty, allsaddled, and each hitched to a tree. 
Everything about the house was as still as death. 

“Tt must be a funeral,” I said 

Suddenly the scene changed. The doors of the 
building burst open and out broke more than fifty 
school-children. ‘School’s out!’ the »y shouted, and 
a caravan of children scrambled for the horses. 

In a moment the youngsters had mounted and 
were riding helter-skelter over the prairie. The 
Texas mustangs seemed to scent the frolic, and 
kicked up their heels as they galloped home with the 
school-children. With their dinner-pails jingling on 
the pommels of the saddles, and their dresses and 
jackets waving in the wind, they looked like a mad 
caravan of Bedouins. 

“How far did you come?” I asked a little tot who 
sat behind his sister on a speckle -d mustang. 

“IT tum dood way—I tum—” 

“Why, he’s come six miles,” interrupted his sister. 
“Jimmy is only five years old. He doesn’t know 
how far he does come.” 

“But I live eight miles,” said a little Lord Fauntle- 
roy on a dancing bronco, “but I can ride it in an 


hour, and have done it in thirty minutes.” Then he 
spurred his horse till he leaped away over the prai- 
rie. nee 
SINGULAR. 
An old lady of seventy-five or more met an 


acquaintance in a Boston horse-car, and imparted to 
her the information that she was intending to start 
shortly for California. ‘‘My only daughter lives out 
there,’”’ added the old lady, “and I want to be with 
her. You know I’m an orphan.” 


More surprising even than this woman’s case was 
that of a ‘‘contraband,’’ who came into the Federal 
lines in North Carolina, in the winter of 1863. He 
re he d himself to the officer of the day, and the 
following dialogue ensued : 

“What's your name?” 

“My name’s Sam.” 

“Sam what?” 

“No, sah, not Sam Watt; I’se just Sam.” 

“What's your other name?” 

“T hasn’t got no oder name, sah! 
all.” 

‘“*‘What’s your master’s name?” 

“I’se got no massa now—massa runned away. 
Yah! yah! I’se free now.” 

“Well, what’s your father’s and mother’s name?” 

“Tse got none, sah—neber had none. I’se just 

Sam—aint nobody else.’ 

“Haven’t you any brothers and sisters?” 

“No, sah—nebber had none. No brudder, no sister, 
no fader, no mudder, no massa! Nothin’ but Sam. 
When you see Sam, you see all dere is of us!” 


I’se Sam—dat’s 


+o 


NOT WHAT IT USED TO BE. 


It is by no means uncommon that in the course of 
being rebuilt a town loses the charm of old associa- 
tions. An English writer tells a story which shows 
this point with vuconscious absurdity. 


A certain Mayor of Norwich was selected for royal 
favor because of his kind treatment of the wretched 
remnant of the English army which found shelter in 
the city after an “ill-fated expedition against the 
Dutch. When the mayor was presented at court, 
his Majesty honored him by a few words of conver- 
sation. 

“Ah, Mr. Mayor, 


ir Norwich is a very ancient city, 
is it not? 


“It used to be, your Majesty,” was the mayor’s 


regretful reply. 
So 


“On, what a charming plant!” exclaimed a visitor, 
and his hostess replied, “Yes, it 
begonia family.’ “Why, no,’ 
daughte r, 


lent it to us for the evening.”—Once a Week. 


belongs to the 
said the youngest 
“it belongs to the Brown family, and they 


| Use “Brown’s neanineh Saponaceous 


Dentifrice” for the teeth. It has no equal. [Adv. 
— = 

Every Standard Thermometer is carefully tes- 

ted, accurately adjusted and warranted. They should 

i a fixture in every modern house. (Adv. 








tis immense. Lamson & Pinder, Lowell, Mass. 

1G WAGES. LIGHT WORK organizing cir- 
culating libraries. We want a representative in every 
village. Write, Home Library Co., Box 476, Cincinnati, 0. 
to $8 a day. Samples sani $2.15 FREE. 

$5 Lines not under horses’ feet. Write Brewster 
EN Sic Holder Co., Holly, Mich. 


BF SION DUE ALL SOLDIERS 
peEX Deserters ae er ws free. au 


IF ic Eo etc. 
MIC 
Mention cis 


PATENTS ms 


FOrINVENTORS! 
_PaTRIOK O'FABEELL, At'ty at Law, W: n,D.C. 


Send, for Seng for, Pamphlet 
NRupper tire I BICYCLES 
ice. Our Price 


| oa et Se Hae Head ie 
B REELY'S 16-ct. Pant Stretcher. 


Sold Everywhere. 
Bagging at the knee positively remedied. 
[By mail 18¢.) 715 Wash’n Street, Boston. 
ASK YOUR DEALER FOR 


FARGO’S ‘BOX TIP’ SHOES 


For Boys and Girls. 





1 hs $4 20-c. package of SCRAP PICTURES. | 



































$2.50 SHOE FOR MEN. 
: Corks lifted out whole. 

man, Ss ouly play to do it. 
v , Sela Everyw (By mail, 10c.] 

Ch - found a tor 

era 
| D and all Summer Splatt rebil- 
8) D medicine but wilt & ck, 
and sustain life when everything 
else fails. 4 sizes, 35 cents up. 

NEW DRESS FOR 10 CENTS. 
Old Muslins, Seersuckers, Linens, and Cotton 
Goods of all kinds, Dyed with Perfection Fast. Dyes 


fr. REELY'S CORK EXTRACTOR. 
wher 
15 Washington St., Boston. 
eS dren or adults. 
ae 
for Cotton, Can. Blue, Scarlet, Orange, 


Pink, Brown, Yellow, Wine, Olive Green, 
Tu y Red, Mate, Terra Cotta, Mahogany, 
and ‘Glive 7 per pk wy mail, 80c. per doz. a" 
wanted. ING & CO., Foxcroft, Me. 


New VINEYARD, 


New VINEYARD, BICYCLES 


igh sale -eawhenta bars, spade handles, 
m rkpatrick saddle; warranted one year. 
50-in. worth $55, for $32 | 44-in. $40, for $22 
48-in. worth $50, for $27 | 42-in. $35, for $20 
CATA. FREE. 46-in. worth $45, for $25 | 38-in. $30, for $17 
Tangent spokes, $1 extra, Eur »uyments. Agts. wanted. 
Rouse, Hazard & Co., 8 Street, Peoria, Ill. 


fh Bicycle Bargains, | 


S A number of second-hand and 
shop-worn machines at ex- 
tremely low prices. 


Catalogue & Special List Free. 
Pope Mfg. Co., 77 Franklin St., Boston. 


reely’s Adjustable Pants! 


No buttons, no buttonholes. 

Size var ied 5 5inches in 44 minute. 
Made in } 2, the usual time. 

Put on in 34 the usual time. 

Special chance given one tailor in 


me 
5 Washington 8t., Bost 


TO THE CHILDREN. 


In next week’s “Youth’s Companion” we 
shall have something to say to you which 
we think will please you. Watch for next 
week's “Companion,” and read what we 
have to say to the children. 


ELECTRIC LUSTRE STARCH CoO., 
45 Commercial St., Boston, Mass. 
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and we will all 
one dollar’s wort 





THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. _ 





AUG. 8, 1889. 











NE Dollar’s worth of Music Free! 
frst issued our elegant new Descriptive Catalogue 


lusic and Music Books, containing full descri 


Le 














resses 0) 








We have 


Foy o Late Sf of our latest and best publications, 
portraits of musicians and one doilar’s worth o 
new music. —— us ~ names and add 
more of yo i 


choice 
five or 


jially music teachers, 


nds, 

Ay a copy of this aad ve with | 
of music i Sven of char, 

paid. Address, The S. Brainard’s Sons 


Co, Ghicege Tit | 








the ay Pia 


9p. ob 


id and 


Purifie r nown 


D. NEEDHAM’S SONS 
116-118 Dearborn Street, 
CHICAGO, 


RED GLOVER B BLOSSOMS, 


Solid Extracts 
The Best 
Cures 
Cancer, Catarrh, Salt ag 4 
heumatis | 








1 








Headact - Constipation, 

n ough, 
Bl ood Di iseases. ‘ 
ircular. Mention Companion, 


and 


Piles, | 
all | 
Send for 








Cost ry toma 0 





SAVE MONEY. Before you buy 


BICYCLE orGUN 


Send to A. W. GUMP & CO , Dayton, oti, 
) Gyles, ie paring ond’ “ worn and 3d-ba : and 
le eling. 
pewter taken in 
NEW ast Os Pre 
RUBBER TIRE 46-inch, 45.00. "25.00. 


BICYCLES. 44-inch, 40.00. 23.00. 
Complete with saddle-bags and tools. 


“DOWN WITH HIGH PRICES” 





ry Price. 
mene $50.00. 











A 4 Ib. 10 Sewn or Store Seale, . . $1.00 
A $65.00 Sewing Machine, . . . 18.00 
A 500 Ib. Platform Scale, . @. Si 10.00 
A 125.60 Top Buggy, . . .«. « 65.00 
A2To agon Seale, . . . « 40.00 
Af peo. 00 ad Cart . . ° 15.00 
A 240 Ib. Scoop a Platform Scale, 3.00 
A $15.00 Busey arne: re 7.50 
1000 other articles in same proportion. Catalogue free. 


CHICAGO SCALE CO., Chicago. 


Estas. 1822. + | 
FRED. BROWN S 
FOR tere) 
ro at 
CRAMPS 
AND 
COLICS. lineal 
imitations are Offered but are Worthless. 
If so, and desire fashionable 
writing - paper at reasonable 
prices, ask your stationer for 
Boston Linen, 
W RITE i re egresending over 250 vari- 
Postage is 16 cw. per lb, er et we ot 7 oo, Ib. 
Express often cheaper. ' 49 to 51 Franklin Street, Boston. 








Boston Bond, 
or Bunker Hill Linen. 
If he does not keep them send 
us three two-cent stamps for our 
complete samples of paper 











t 

Are unequaled for us tough leads. 

If yourstationer does not keepthem, mention Vouth’s Come 

fonts and send 16c. in stamps to Jose h Dixon Crucible 
Co. , Jersey City,N.J., for samples woth doublethe money 








fe broughta jot < io imitators 


ope hit 


Liquid Gia Glue i 4 man 


RUSSIA CEMENT C0., Su 


alka 


f first-class 
heir best 2 a oe 


Sey 




















cents. $1 0 a day 
booksellers, or mi 





cost ge '8 


id to the Manufactory. 


fy all aoe Political Facts, 


and 


ages 


‘ables, and altogether near- 






Interest 


ly @ million items of interest to all 
If you want to know anything 


BY classes. 


~~ 4 price 25cts 
aranteed to wide-awa! 


Pustisuer, 57 Ross Sraest, New Yorx. 





ofimportance, this book will tell it. 


= Agents Wante 
s 250 pages, and hon bound in lim 
heavy silk cloth, 
gents. Sold b 
led on receipt of price by J. 8. OG 


to sell it. 
It con- 











ae WONDERFUL 


CHAIR. 


wholesale f. 
Oued stamp for Ca 


desi 
hon @ MF« 
145 B. Sth St., Phi 








LIVERY. 


Paint Your Roofs 


SILICA-GRAPHITE paint. It will 
Water will run from it pure and 


With Drxon’s 
last 10 to 15 years. 


| clean, and it will give you better satisfaction than 


Send for circulars. 


JOS. DIXON CRUCIBLE CO., Jersey City, N. J. 


BROWN’S 
FRENCH 


any other paint. 











DRESSING 


—FOR— 
LADIES’ AND CHILDREN'S 
BOOTS AND SHOES. 
&@ BEWARE OF IMITATIONS. 


“PERFECTLY HARMLESS. 


Patented Feb. 19, 
1889, 


The Vacuum Tipped Arrow, 


| With Gun or Pistol and Target for 
| Home Amusement. 


Pleases everybody. For sale A all 
| dealers. ailed for 75 cents. 


ELASTIC TIP CO., PAT'S AND SOLE MFRS., 


Boston, Mass. 















RESSING 


\ Idren’s boots 
and syed aad ci bistk tar goods 
thatare soiled or worn by age or use, 
A\ fo their * origin 1 Beauty of tinish,and) 
Sar ehtine 


“Bee @ 














reste 


~ TRIUMPH 
Self-Wringing Mop. 
Lightens woman's labor. 


No more chapped hands or 
e backs. Saves time and 


knit by a patent process, elastic, 
easy = wring, absorbs water likea 


sponge. lerful, labor- 
savi y invention. ver 600,000 
geld, Sellsatsight. Noexrperience 
necessary, our own methods of 
selling assure success, lusive 

y. Factory located in N. H. 
Supply = atimportant centres. 
Orders filled from nearest depot. 

terms, Illustrated circu- 
lars 10 LOW 
MANFG. * Co., General Susy 
Office, 115 Public Sq., Cleveland, 0. 














